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T HERE HAVE been requests for 
notes and comment upon our 
authors, and I realize that most 
of the readers who made this sugges- 
tion were thinking of biographical ma- 
terial. That is something X shall have to 
leave up to the authors themselves, and 
you shall have this whenever possible. 
Meanwhile, if you like, I can fill in 
with partial commentaries, such as the 
following: 

Foul Anderson first appeared, to the 
best of my knowledge, in the March, 
1947, issue of Astounding Science 
Fiction, with a story entitled “Tomor- 
row’s Children”, written in collabora- 
tion with F. N". Waldrop. It was a 
short novelet (dealing with horrifying 
mutations resultant from radioactive 
residues, following an atomic war) pos- 
sibly written just after Hiroshima, 
and before science-fictionists realized 
that the theme wasn’t very sound 
scientifically. Be that as it may, the 
tale was among the memorable of its 
kind, and Anderson has mpre than ful- 
filled early expectations. Your editor’s 
nomination for his most significant 
contribution to science-fiction thought 
is his novelet, “The Bouble-Byed Vil- 
lains”, also from Astounding, which 
was anthologized in a recent Gnome 
Press offering — with “The Helping 



Hand” (also anthologized) another 
contender. , “Double-Dyed Villains”, 
you may recall deals with the problem 
of keeping the peace in a galactic civ- 
ilization, and Anderson’s approach is 
just the opposite of Dr. E. E. Smith’s. 
Instead of a super-Galahad Galactic 
Patrol, the organization Anderson en- 
visions operates on just about every 
possible level of fraud, deception, and 
skullduggery — except murder. The 
great secret of the Patrol is that the 
legend of its mighty sweeping power 
and blazing guns of justice is a myth — 
no Patrolman is permitted to kill, even 
in self-defense ! But anything else goes, 
and cunning, backed up by the myth 
makes it possible for the Patrol to pre- 
vent war by playing planetary power- 
combinations against each other, pre- 
venting any one group capable of pre- 
cipating inter-world war from get' 
ting into a position where it can do so. 
The slogan is “Corruption is the price 
of Freedom”. The other story men- 
tioned above, deals with the deadly re- 
sults of a technologically superior cul- 
ture assisting one far beneath it on 
that level. Anderson’s first appear- 
ance in our pages was with the well- 
received novelet, “The Long Return”, 
which appeared in our October 1950, 
issue, 

[Turn To Page 8 ] 
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So far as I know, “Cold War” is 
Harry Warner Jr.’s first appearance 
in a professional science-fiction maga- 
zine; he’s well-known to the amateur 
press, of course, having issued general 
subscription fan-magazines, as well as 
publications for the Fantasy Amateur 
Press Association, for well over a 
decade. In any event, this novelet is 
a “first” with Future. 

We can trace Raymond F. Jones 
back to the September 1941 issue of 
Astounding Science Fiction, with a 
short story entitled, “Test of the 
Gods”, which didn’t pretend to be 
anything more than an enjoyable yarn. 
Since then, he's turned out a generous 
amount of excellent stories, including 
the somewhat-flawed but thoroughly 
fascinating novel, “Renaissance”; and 
the well-nigh flawless “Son of the 
Stars”, (one of the first set of Win- 
ston’s Science Fiction Novels) which 
is to be considered “juvenile” only in 
that the publishers considered it slant- 
ed for a particular age-group, but is 
as “adult” in theme and treatment as 
one could desire. At this writing, I 
haven’t tabulated the returns on his 
first appearance in this magazine. 

TT’S NO SECRET that James Mac- 
Creigh is one of the many pen- 
names of Authors’ Agent, Frederik 
Pohl, whom oldtimers in science-fic- 
tion will remember as a “fan”, and the 
man who persuaded Popular Publica- 
tions to issue Astonishing Stories, and 
Super Science Stories, getting both ti- 
tles off to a good start as their first 
editor. Judith Merril is but one of the 
many authors with whom he’s collabo- 
rated, one of the others being C. M. 
Kornbluth — who rvas co-author with 
Fred on that delightful novel, “Gravy 
Planet,” which recently graced the 
pages of Galaxy Science Fiction. Ju- 
dith Merril, who first appeared in our 
pages with the well-liked novelet, 
“Barrier of Dread”, has also collabo- 
rated with C. M. Kornbluth on a pair 
of novels, “Mars Child” (first appear- 



ance in Galaxy; due out in book form 
under the title of “Outpost Mars”) 
and “Gunner Cade”, (initially appear- 
ing as a serial in Astounding; now 
available in book form) and has other 
anthologized stories to her credit, as 
well as a number of anthologies under 
her guidance. A novelet by this team 
(Cyril Judd) leads off our current 
issue of Dynamic Science Fiction. 

When H. B. Fyfe’s delightful, “Bu- 
reau of Slick Tricks” appeared in the 
December 1948 issue of Astounding 
Science Fiction, most of us recalled 
him as author of a powerful short 
story entitled, “Locked Out”, from 
the February 1940 issue — a simple, 
but effective tale of a man who acci- 
dently locked himself out of his space- 
ship and found that getting back in 
was far from simple. Fyfe had had a 
couple of appearances in between, but 
the “Slick Tricks” series set him off 
on what looks like (and, we hope, 
turns out to be) an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of yarns dealing with exquisitely 
odd beings throughout the galaxies and 
the trouble they give humans. Fyfe 
first appeared in Future with a short 
story entitled “Afterthought”, (anthol- 
ogized by Judith Merril recently) and 
from the reception you’ve been giv- 
ing his tales to date, we don’t think 
the present offering (one of our fa- 
vorites, we might add) will be the last. 

Clifford D. Simak is the elder author 
this time, for his first story appeared 
in the December 1931 issue of Hugo 
Gernsback’s Wonder Stories. Story- 
tone has changed in science fiction 
since then, and Simak has been among 
the many “oldtimers” who contrib- 
uted to the change. The present piece 
fits more or less roughly into his 
“City” series (a volume of which was 
a recent Gnome Press offering) and 
can stand by itself, even though famil- 
iarity with other stories in the series 
will give it more weight. I want to talk 
a bit more about “And The Truth 
Shall Make You Free," so look below, 
please. 

[Turn To Page 82] 
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r rr-niE OUTLAW paid, “But if 
| you have free will, in the sense 
-®- of will as a casual factor itself, 
independent of casuality, there you 
have chaos. You have a future which 
is not uniquely determined by the 
past, and anything — anything — can 
happen.” 



“Not necessarily,” replied the phil- 
osopher. “Naturally, you are preju- 
diced in favor of absolute determinism; 
and yet there is much that speaks for 
the belief in free will. Quite apart from 
direct experience, there are such items 
as the uncertainty principle — ” 
“Overrated,” snapped the outlaw, 



Novelet Of 
Freewill Feedback 

by Poul Anderson 



The world of the far past was a terrible 
one to Ushtu — but no more terrifying 
than Ushtu himself was to Earthlings . . . 
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lighting a cigaret. The brief flare of 
the match threw his face into startling 
relief against the darkness of the 
room, gaunt and hook-nosed, a shock 
of red hair falling over the high nar- 
row forehead. His eyes were never 
Still; they prowled about among the 
clustered shadows. Every faint noise 
from the night and the city outside 
jerked them toward the heavily cur- 
tained window. In years he was a fair- 
ly young man, but life had aged him. 

“Overrated,” he said again. The 
words spilled out, harsh broken rhy- 
thm above the soft padding of his 
feet, up and down and around the 
room where the philosopher was a 
deeper shadow in the old, remembered 
armchair. “The uncertainty principle 
applies only to individual subatomic 
phenomena, not to the statistical law- 
fulness of the macroscopic universe.” 

“I can borrow an example from the 
physicist Darwin,” said the philoso- 
pher. “Suppose you had an apparatus, 
or an atom, which emitted a single 
electron with equal probability of go- 
ing in two directions. Since the elec- 
tron can only go one of these two 
ways, its actual path is undetermined 
by its previous history; you might say 
it has free will, eh? Now in one of 
these possible paths you put an ordi- 
nary Geiger counter; in the other, an 
amplifying unit which the electron can 
trigger, and which in turn can set off 
a box of dynamite. Surely, the differ- 
ence between a harmless click and an 
explosion which can destroy a whole 
town is important in the macrocos- 
mos. No?” 

The philosopher chuckled softly, 
quiet laughter which the outlaw re- 
membered across a waste of years. 
It was as if the man stood before his 
class again, arguing on all sides at 
once, throwing out riddle and paradox 
in the hope of setting off a thought- 
reaction. Any genuine response would 
do — the philosopher had never cared 
very much what his students believed, 
so long as there was something going 



on inside their skulls. He had always 
claimed that a final conclusion repre- 
sented the death of Intellect, and his 
stand had ultimately cost him his posi- 
tion. If he hadn’t been too well known 
in the outside world, it might have 
cost him his life. 

T HE LITTLE red spark of the out- 
law’s cigaret waxed and waned, 
like a tiny fist beating against the 
gates of darkness. Strain shuddered 
in his words. He had fled to his old 
teacher for his life, and fled to this 
argument for his sanity; but his thin, 
tight-drawn calm was about to rip. 

“That’s different,” he answered. 
“The electron’s path is not determined 
by energy considerations. But you 
can’t turn the predetermined course of 
the macrocosmos without expending 
energy to move atoms, can you? And 
since that energy is itself one of the 
determining factors, it follows that 
such a change of course — such an ex- 
ercise of free will if you like — would 
violate the conservation law.” 

“No less a person than Clerk Max- 
well thought otherwise,” said the phil- 
osopher. “He suggested once that—” 
“To hell with Maxwell!” It was 
rage against the world which shivered 
in the outlaw’s voice. He had escaped 
from the State’s torture cells too re- 
cently to bear much opposition. “I 
tell you that a universe containing 
free will would be a universe of chaos 
— your Darwinian explosions would 
be happening everywhere, all the 
time. And yet you’ve always main- 
tained that there was a pattern to 
events, that life was going somewhere, 
toward some goal — 

“How by the—” He checked the 
string of obscenities which had come 
to his lips, drew savagely on his cig- 
aret, and went on with a ragged sort 
of control: “How can you reconcile 
the two notions? The formulations of 
free will, and of a teleological uni- 
verse, contradict each other.” 

“No, they don’t.” The philosopher 
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might have been smiling; you couldn’t 
tell in the dark. “I’ve just said that 
Maxwell’s philosophical speculations 
indicated a way for free will to exist; 
and in his purely scientific work on 
governors, one can perhaps find a hint 
as to the mechanism of teleology. The 
concept of feedback — ” 

Something seemed to break in the 
outlaw. He flung his lanky form into 
a chair and sat for a long moment 
without listening. When lie spoke 
again, it was with a deadness in him: 
““At that, sir, I might be inclined 
to go part-way with you — as far as 
the senseless chaos of uncontrolled free 
will. When you see Judgment Day 
coming, and man bringing it on him- 
self — against all sanity — you wonder 
if there can be reason in the uni- 
verse... You said cnee, didn’t you, 
that history had shown a tendency for 
the better — that when things got too 
horribly bad, something happened to 
compensate, to bring the course of 
events back into line.” 

“That’s true,” nodded the other 
man; “you can find instance after in- 
stance. We don’t live in the best of 
ail possible worlds, but it isn’t the 
worst either, and we do make prog- 
ress. It’s as if Providence had given 
us free will so that we could make 
our own destiny; and then — to in- 
sure that we wouldn’t get out of con- 
trol, that the ultimate destiny we 
achieved for ourselves would be the 
right one — had put, a sort of governor 
on the cosmos too. A negative feed- 
back, one might say, so that too great 
a wrongness would itself provoke com- 
pensating reactions. The idea of dy- 
namic equilibrium is old in physical 
science; I don’t see why it can’t be 
app'ied to the human world as well.” 
The outlaw’s grin, briefly seen as 
he dragged hard on the cigaret, was 
rather horrible. “There I beg to dif- 
fer. I’ve seen things going to smash 
and I know that it’s too late. They 
jailed and tortured and shot everyone 
who dared speak against it; outsiders 
were too cowardly to act while there 



was still time — and now, my friend, 
the State has the conversion bomb 
and there’s not a thing we can do to 
stop them.” 

After a moment he added, almost 
absently: “That’s why I haven’t com- 
mitted suicide. The State will save me 
the trouble when it sets off that reac- 
tion, and throw a rather brilliant py- 
rotechnic display into the bargain.” 

A VERY LONG silence. Some few 
* *■ noises filtered in from the 
blacked-out streets, scrunch of foot- 
steps on frozen snow, murmur of an 
automobile, once the high thin whistle 
of a jetplane overhead. It was cold 
in the room, the two men were poorly 
clad and their flesh shuddered. 

“A moment of warmth,” said the 
outlaw dreamily. “A great white 
light.” 

“Do you really think it will — kin- 
dle the atmosphere?” The philoso- 
pher’s whisper eddied around the 
room, blended with the shadows and 
hunted under the ceiling. A timber 
creaked in the gathering cold. 

“I do. That’s why — What the dev- 
il—" 

The outlaw was on his feet and 
backed against the wall, snarling as 
he clawed for his stolen gun. The 
philosopher moved his ponderous body 
more slowly, rising and backing away 
from the sudden radiance. 

"Oh, no — " 

A humming in the room; the walls 
seeming to quiver; a gust of wind as 
the sourceless pearly light thickened. 
The outlaw’s gun barked twice. The 
bullets struck the thing which was tak- 
ing shape and exploded in brief red 
flame. 

“Lord in Heaven — ” 

“In Hell,” croaked the outlaw. 
“They’ve sent a special messenger 
from Hell to get us.” 

His mind ran on, briefly, crazily: 
No doubt, the Devil wants some point- 
ers on up-to-date jiendishness. Well, 
he can’t show me much I haven’t 
seen already. 
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The vision grew solid. They could 
hear the floorboards groaning under 
its weight. It had a tail and. a round 
muzzled head; its hairless pale-gold 
body was clad only in a sort of har- 
ness, and a vague blue nimbus hung 
around it, limning it against the dark 
and throwing the human faces into 
dull relief. The eyes were large and 
luminous and very beautiful. 

It stared at them with a puzzlement 
and a wonder that slowly changed to 
half-comprehending acceptance. Then 
it began to speak. 




A GOOD MANY million years 
later, Ushtu stood looking at 
the great machine, feeling a 
tightness in his throat. His thought was 
jagged, vibrating with the tension in- 
side him, he could not suppress the 
small final panic of embarkation. 

“It is a long jump.” 

“Yes,” replied Zanasthuwain slow- 
ly. “Yes, it is. But you needn’t fear; 
we know it will work.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt that. It’s just a 
question of more power — right?” 
Zanasthuwain switched his tail in 
token of agreement. “The entire ener- 
gy output of six hives. You can’t de- 
form world-lines that much without 
expending proportionately. But still, 
it’s no different in principle from the 
time-hops we’ve been making for the 
past five thousand years or so. Only 
longer.” 

His thought was tinged with sym- 
pathy. “I understand how you don’t 
rdlish the prospect of being cut off 
from the hive-mind — even for a short 
period — to be left completely to your- 
self in an era of which we know only 
that it was incomprehensibly alien to 
us. But it’s just too great a distance 
for us to maintain a communicator- 
beam." He laid a clawed hand on 



Ushtu’s back. “Never fear; you won’t 
be there long. We’ll give you three 
days and then pull you back. This is 
just a preliminary survey.” 

This is a grossly inaccurate rendi- 
tion of the subtle flow of thought which 
pulsed and swirled between them. A 
telepathic race, in which every mind 
has a subliminal bond to every other, 
in which at time of need each separate 
personality can sink itself into the 
great many-faceted mind which is the 
soul of the hive and outlives the mor- 
tal individuals comprising it-^such a 
race has no more need for conversa- 
tion, recapitulation, and argument 
among its members than a non-tele- 
path has within his own consciousness. 

And yet the non-telepath does in- 
dulge in that sort of thing. He argues 
with himself; he thinks back for the 
hundredth time over all the factors 
which led to his decision; he rehearses 
it again and wonders if he has done 
right after all — and finally plunges 
ahead to escape the torture of his own 
doubts. In a vaguely corresponding 
manner — only vaguely — the two per- 
sonalities of Ushtu and Zanasthuwain 
(designations which are not quite per- 
sonal names) re-examined the facets 
of a decision which had already been 
made. Deep within them, linking them, 
ran the strong still current of the hive- 
mind, the vast living potentiality 
which slumbered now and yet wSs 
more real to them than the physical 
world outside. 

“I am — ” Ushtu groped within the 
limitations of his individual conscious- 
ness of expression — “I have never 
been so cut off before; I don’t know 
of anyone who has ever been.” 

“It seems to me," thought Zanas- 
thuwain reflectively, “that the hive- 
mind knows of a few similar cases. 
We had brought it forth once to han- 
dle a certain difficult psychological 
problem; and it went into the very 
oldest race memories — older than any 
living individual — in search of data. 
I seem to recall something about in- 
dividuals who had been temporarily 
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cut off, and had returned, to implant 
an aversion to the experience in the 
race-memory. But it was only a pass- 
ing datum, and has not stayed in my 
personal memory very well.” 

“It will be lonely,” thought Ushtu. 
“But three days — I guess I can stand 
that.” 

It did not occur to him to rebel 
against the decision of the hive-mind. 
That would have been rebellion against 
himself, and against the greater-than- 
self which was his own assurance of 
immortality. His body might die, but 
his mind — the pattern of memory and 
thought which was his essential self — 
would go on in the race-memory. 

And after all — it was an interest- 
ing mission! 

“You will find out as much as you 
can without exposing yourself to un- 
necessary danger,” thought Zanasthu- 
wain. “Later on, we can. send whole 
teams of investigators; but we don’t 
want to risk too many organisms the 
first time. We’re sending you back to 
the approximate time of the Old Race’s 
extinction — as near as we can gauge 
it — but I doubt if you will be able to 
find out much more this trip than their 
exact outward appearance, and a lit- 
tle about their thought patterns and 
technology. Indeed, no matter how 
many scientists we send back into 
their age, we may never understand 
them. They were too alien.” 

T_JE LOOKED out of the window at 
the bare desert landscape be- 
yond — gaunt, wind-etched rocks, rusty 
dunes, and low gray scrub to a far 
horizon. Ushtu’s eyes followed his; 
it was as if he saw the dim ghosts of 
that buried race wavering in the piti- 
less bright sun — as if a breath of an- 
cientness and strangeness blew out of 
the weary land. He shivered a little 
and turned his gaze back to the com- 
forting solidity of the timecaster. 

"The climate was wet then, wasn’t 
it?” asked Zanasthuwain. 

Ushtu switched his tail. He — his 
own, physical brain — had been thor- 



oughly taught by the hive-mind all 
that the race-memory contained of geo- 
logical and paleontological conclusions. 
In like manner, Zanasthuwain was a 
physicist. And when the hive-mind was 
called forth, they were those sections 
of it which contributed most to such 
questions. But as individuals, they had 
little knowledge outside their own spe- 
cialties. 

“Wetter than now, at least,” Ush- 
tu replied. “As nearly as we can deter- 
mine — though the evidence is damnab- 
ly confused — it was the tail-end of a 
glacial epoch. Deserts seem to have 
been the exception, rather than the 
rule. Then, all at once — apparently si- 
multaneously with the disappearance 
of the Old Race, and indeed the ex- 
tinction of most land-life — the deslrt 
epoch begins. Indeed, it was much 
more tire case then than now. Earth 
has gotten considerably greener and 
moister than it was right after the 
catastrophe.” 

“And that was — what?” 

“Who knows? That’s what we want 
to find out, isn’t it? Some astronomi- 
cal disaster, perhaps — ” 

“Improbable.” Zanasthuwain grunt- 
ed vocally to show impatience with the 
idea. “Considering the large fused 
areas also found from that time, I 
incline toward the theory that it was 
a total-conversion reaction which got 
out of hand.” 

“That’s pretty fanciful,” objected 
Ushtu. “We know that the Old Race 
was a highly-developed mammalian 
species, divided into several sub-types 
and distributed over all continents. We 
know that they worked with stone and 
cement, and there is reason to sus- 
pect they had progressed as far as 
metal. We know they were destroyed 
by the same catastrophe which wiped 
out all the higher forms of life and 
forced evolution to start afresh. And 
that is just about all we do know. To 
imagine that they had atomic ener- 
gy — well, really!” 

“It’s only a suggestion,” vibrated 
Zanasthuwain with a note of apolo- 
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gy. “And It does suffer from the logi- 
cal drawback that any race which 
knew enough to trigger the total con- 
version of mass to energy would know 
enough to take due precautions. But — 
well — we have to hypothesize some- 
thing.” 

“That,” vibrated Ushtu, not with- 
out an eagerness overriding his fears, 
“is v.-hat we won’t have to do much 
longer. We'll soon know.” 

The longest time-hop to date had 
been a million years, back to the prim- 
itive days of the race — theory and 
practice agreed that the past alone 
was attainable; the future could only 
be reached by the usual process of 
waiting. But the shining monster which 
loomed in this dim, cool chamber 
could hurl a mass an unthinkable 
time-distance; and then, by releasing 
the tensions artificially created, snap 
it back to present reality. Throw it 
back to the age of that mysterious 
species which had once ruled the plan- 
et, left its bones and worked stone 
for the future to puzzle over, and 
then died in the general extinction of 
the higher land forms. The hive-minds 
of Earth were more than merely cu- 
rious about that disaster; they wanted 
to know for the sake of their own un- 
aging lives. It might come again, some 
day. 

“I am ready,” thought Ushtu. He 
stepped up on the caster platform. 

Briefly as the fleeting touch of a 
hand, another mind linked to his — 
Chutha the mother of his cubs. There 
was a tenderness in the caress which 
caught at Ushtu’s throat. 

“Go ahead!” he vibrated harshly. 




F OR AN INSTANT it was all 
hollow, a terrible silence and 
fear where his nerves strained 
after that which was not there. 



That which was not there — The 
community, the belongingness, the 
great race mind which gave meaning 
to all life, was not there; it did not 
exist, it would not evolve for fifty 
million years. Ushtu was alone. 

Slowly he recovered himself, fought 
down the panic screaming in the low- 
er depths of his brain, and looked 
with a stubborn will at his new en- 
vironment. He had been chosen for 
neural stability, among other things; 
he could stand the isolation for three 
days. 

There were metal missiles striking 
his force-shield and exploding into 
molten rain. They came from one of 
the two beings who crouched against 
the farther wall of what must be a 
room — crouched, and stared with mad- 
ness in their eyes, and mouthed at 
him. 

So — they had gotten as far as met- 
alworking and chemical propulsion. 
Ushtu forced himself to an unnatural 
cold calm. This was the living Old 
Race; he had bridged the gulf of 
years and mystery — -and now, by the 
Overmind, he was going to study them! 

The paleontological reconstructions 
had been rather accurate — but then, 
there had been the assistance of occa- 
sional sculpture fragments. The near- 
ly hairless skin of these creatures was 
unpigmented; (was that a general spe- 
cies characteristic, or peculiar to this 
variety?) and even in the dim light, 
Ushtu could see the pinkish color giv- 
en by blood flowing beneath face and 
hands. Otherwise, their bodies were 
wrapped in garments which he judged 
to be of a woven vegetable fabric. But 
it pleased him that his own science had 
reasoned so closely. It gave him a feel- 
ing of confidence. 

But their minds, that was the im- 
portant thing; Ushtu had to enter their 
essential selves. 

He opened his telepathy-centers to 
the full and let the shocking flow of 
gibberish pour into him. It was not 
to be expected that their normal pat- 
tern was sufficiently like his for irn- 
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mediate communication. But the in- 
vestigations of the Seventh Hive had 
revealed long ago (ages in the future, 
he corrected himself) that there was, 
of necessity, a certain basic resonance 
to be found in all intelligent life. 
Ushtu had to get past the mere ma- 
terial energy emitted by their nervous 
systems, down to the ultimate reality 
which was neither matter nor energy, 
but a pattern. 

His first discovery was stupefying. 
These creatures were not sensitive to 
each other; they could not fed eacii 
other’s patterns, and their communi- 
cation could only be by physical 
means. 

It was not an unknown phenome- 
non in his time, but it had never oc- 
curred to him that true intelligence 
was possible without telepathy. 

Astonishment and repulsion were 
followed by pity. Poor beings! Poor 
animals, locked inside their own skulls, 
doomed forever to a loneliness beyond 
imagination. Ushtu thought of the liv- 
ing warmth which had bound him and 
Chutha together, and wondered what 
it was like to have a mate and never 
know she loved you. 

But the pattern — lie had to talk to 
them. Soon, before their panic drove 
them crazy. 

There was a language-center. He 
felt it out, let its imposed structure 
sink into his own nervous system, and 
studied it for awhile. They used a 
vocalized symbolism, then. It oc- 
curred to him that the odd fragmen- 
tary signs carved on some of their 
work must have been — must be — a 
visual equivalent of the auditory lan- 
guage. A poor substitute for race-mem- 
ory, but the best these pathetic mon- 
sters could do. 

Ushtu’s own vocal system a little- 
used evolutionary hangover, was not 
so unlike these beings’ that he could 
not pronounce the sounds. His accent 
was harsh and strange, but they un- 
derstood it when he spoke to them. 

The whole process, from his emer- 
gence before them to his mastery of 



their language, had taken perhaps one 
minute. 

"Do not be afraid,” he said. “I am 
not here to harm you, only to study 
you.” No, that had bad connotations. 
“To get to know you, I mean.” 

The older, heavier being answered 
in a dry rasp. -“Who are you? What 
are you?” 

T YIN T G WAS not a concept in Ush- 
■*-' tu’s world. “I am a scientist. I 
am from your future. Approximately 
fifty million years from now.” 

"No!" The redhaired being almost 
screamed the word. 

“Yes,” said Ushtu. 

“But it isn’t — isn’t — No, stand 
back! I’ll shoot!” 

“Wait, Boris. 0 Lord, wait!” The 
philosopher shook his large, bald head 
and looked at Ushtu with slowly clear- 
ing eyes. “We’ve got to believe our 
own senses.” 

Yes, thought Ushtu with a new well- 
ing of pity, yes, they’ve got to believe 
what they see and feel and hear. 
They’re chained inside themselves and 
have no other reality. 

“Time-travel — y o u ’ v c conquered 
time and come back — ” The philoso- 
pher passed a shaking hand across 
his eyes. “It’s like a dream.” 

“It is real enough,” said Ushtu. 
“And I assure you of my friendli- 
ness. What possible interest,” he add- 
ed reasonably, “could I have in harm- 
ing members of a race which died 
fifty million years before I was born?” 
He shivered a little. The raw damp 
chill of this age gnawed at him. It 
would be good to return. 

“My — designation? Name? — I am 
called Ushtu,” he said. “You are Boris 
Ilyitch Petrov, and Vladimir Rojan- 
sky, and your race is called men.” 
“How do you know?” whispered the 
redhead Boris. 

“I am a telepath, you would say — 
though I cannot follow all your 
thoughts yet. But someone is com- 
ing.” 

" What r 
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Ushtu was surprised at the imme- 
diate fear reaction of the two. “I 
can sense them,” he explained. “I 
will stand out of sight here, so that 
they will not be alarmed by seeing 
me without warning.” 

“Someone — they must have heard 
me shoot — ” Boris whirled toward the 
door, snarling. “The police — ” 

Ushtu felt terror and hatred leap 
from him; it made him slightly ill. 
He cast through his mind for the 
term “police.” It was a hive — no, an 
organization — a band of men belong- 
ing to the State. The State was a sort 
of hive. But it was shocking, the con- 
notations which “State” and “police” 
carried for these two men. Could 
they be deranged? He didn’t know 
what passed for “sane” in this world, 
and what was pathological. 

“Hide, Boris,” snapped Rojansky. 
“I’ll—” 

“Hide? In a one-room apartment?” 
The redhead stepped to the door and 
flattened himself against the wall in- 
side it. “No, let them in; and then — 
Maybe I can get them — ” 

The booted feet slammed to a halt 
and there was a thunderous tattoo 
on the door. “Open up in there!” 
“All right, all right; I’m coming.” 
Rojansky turned the key and stepped 
aside. As the first uniformed figure 
came through, Boris shot him in the 
stomach. 

Ushtu’s frozen horror melted in a 
burst of action. His mind surged out, 
grasping, heterodyning nerve currents, 
and the two beings who killed their 
own species swayed and crashed to 
the floor. 

TpHE POLICE were on them in the 
— instant. Ushtu had already gone 
out through the window. He crouched 
under it, feeling the savage teeth of 
the night on his bare skin, and lis- 
tened to the violence in the room. 

It was understandable, he thought 
in a flashing moment, that minds 
which had no communication with 
each other should sicken from time 



to time — until the sufferer finally 
turned against his own hive. It would 
be necessary to apprehend such mani- 
acs and cure them — or, if the means 
were inadequate, to dispose of them 
quickly and gently. 

A policeman looked out of the win- 
dow, directly at Ushtu’s great lurking 
form. The scientist, who was becom- 
ing a little more familiar with hu- 
man neurology, closed off the man s 
visual centers, so that this retinal 
image did not register on the brain. 

It had been a mistake to reveal 
himself all at once, Ushtu realized, 
though hardly one he could have 
avoided. Perhaps his sudden appear- 
ance had been the final shock which 
drove two unstable minds into the 
abysm of madness. He would keep his 
presence secret for awhile, observe 
without being observed, and draw his 
own conclusions. Then, armed with 
some knowledge of what he faced, he 
could communicate with the State. 

Boris and Rojansky and the wound- 
ed, moaning policeman were carried 
to a vehicle which had pulled up be- 
fore the house. The men it carried 
wore a different uniform and were 
treated with a cringing sort of defer- 
ence. The long, dark machine came 
to life and whispered down the night- 
ed street. 

Ushtu crept away from the house 
and, for lack of any other direction, 
followed the tracks of the car in the 
thin snow. He kept himself in the 
shadows, and the few passersby did 
not see him. 

It was cold, bitterly, ringingly cold; 
the stars were a harsh blaze of un- 
known constellations above high 
whitened roofs; the night drew into 
itself with a shudder and wrapped 
darkness around the city. Snow 
crunched under Ushtu’s feet and his 
breath smoked ghostly in the vague 
star-glow. He turned up his force- 
shield unit to let the excess heat warm 
him a little. 

The city slept, but it was an uneasy 
sleep; his searching mind found a tight- 
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drawn fear wherever it scanned. Fear, 
unsureness, tension, there was some- 
thing that walked behind every man 
and grinned at him when he looked 
around, there was a scarring sorrow 
and a sullen deep hate, the city was ill. 

The city was mad. 

Ushtu realized this with a crawl of 
revulsion. The city was not a hive; 
it was a senseless throwing-together of 
these mind-mute individuals — and yet, 
in some malevolent way, and city was 
alive. It was a part of the State, the 
almighty State whose agents tramped 
the hollow streets and knocked on 
doors in the middle of the night; and 
it seemed to Ushtu, from what he 
could snatch in fragments as he loped 
down the empty winter ways, that 
was somehow an enemy. 

And yet what could the State be 
but a creation of these same beings 
whom it set at such unbearable fright- 
ened pitch? The State was not a hive, 
it was a myth, a word — how could it 
exist in all the whispered conversations 
and unvoiced thoughts, save as the 
dream-persecutor of a mad brain? 

Was the whole of the Old Race 
insane? 

But what was “sanity”? 

Ushtu shook his head; he couldn’t 
fight clear of the tangle. 

Homesickness rose in him until he 
had to stop and force himself toward 
calm. The clean, bare windy loneliness 
of his deserts, dusty thorn trees above 
cool water, iridescent beauty of a 
great crater from the ancient cata- 
clysm, and always and everywhere the 
living reality of his race — unborn! He 
was a ghost from the future haunting 
a world fifty million years in its grave, 
and he sobbed the needling air into his 
lungs and groped for a warm lucidity 
which was nowhere. 

Alone — no being in all the universe 
had ever been so lonely. 

A measure of control returned. It 
was beginning to get light, a wan gray 
stealing into the southeastern sky and 
flowing between the tall featureless 
houses. He had to find concealment. 

That was not hard. Ushtu entered 



the basement of a large tenement, us- 
ing his magnetic beamer to open doors 
and lock them after him, and curled 
up beside the grateful heat of the fur- 
nace. Thereafter he only had to blank 
the sense perceptions of the janitor. 
Between catnaps, he let his telepathic 
sense range the city. 




B Y NOW, USHTU could follow 
human talk at considerable dis- 
tance without having to hear it. 
and could even catch occasional un- 
voiced thoughts. It was astonishing 
how much information he could gath- 
er, and how much he could reason out 
from it. Bt it didn’t help much; these 
creatures were simply too different. 

They were not the hag-ridden 
paranoiacs he had imagined— not quite. 
There was warmth in them, love and 
laughter and hope against all reason — 
a mother and her cubs; a female and 
her mate; an artisan bent over his 
work and joying in it; someone sing- 
ing; a wistful tenderness, which 
yearned for a realization that was for- 
ever denied. You could like these be- 
ings, and you could admire the gal- 
lantry with which they met their cruel 
world. 

For it was a harsh and mordant ex- 
istence; it was as if the cold of the re- 
treating glaciers still lay in the heart 
of the land. It was not alone that most 
of them were poor — poorly fed, poor- 
ly clothed, poorly housed, living out a 
drabness of days and never reaching 
the bright dreams which grew dimmer 
every year. It was that they were 
afraid. Underneath everything, always 
with them, inside them, between them, 
was nightmare. 

They were afraid of the State and 
of its agents. They were afraid of 
other States — somewhere out in the 
world — readying the means to an- 
nihilate them for some senseless pur- 
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pose. They re re afraid of death, pain, 
starvation, sickness — a million dooms 
hovering on the edge of possibility. 
They were afraid of each other — 
neighbor watched neighbor and won- 
dered if lie was a spy, wondered if he 
might bear secret witness against them, 
wondered what had become of those 
who had been awakened at midnight. 
And — such was their adaptability, for 
gooil or ill — most of them were not 
really conscious of the horror of their 
lives; most of them accepted it as ut- 
terly natural and inevitable, and 
found what cheer they could. 

tlshtu began to realize certain po- 
tentialities of purely sensory com- 
munication. It permitted the making of 
statements which one knew did not 
correspond to facts — a sort of verbal 
protective coloration. But then how 
could you know what “truth” was? 
How remote from reality could you 
not get? 

And yet — and yet — this tortured, 
harried, frightened huddle of animals 
had come of the forests, naked and ig- 
norant and defenseless; and in less 
than ten thousand years they had bro- 
ken the atom and were dreaming of 
outer space. 

Ten thousand years! There had 
been no significant change in the life 
of the hives for almost a million years, 
I'shtu remembered. What might the 
Old Race not do? Driven by its own 
loneliness, rising above its bitter lim- 
itations, it could reach out for the 
stars; and on the day when the sun 
grew cold, its story would only be be- 
ginning. 

Only they wouldn’t do it. Sometime 
soon, within this very epoch, they 
would be gone — annihilated without 
leaving a memory; smashed; burned; 
and forgotten. 

A horrible sense of the vastness and 
unsureness of the universe grew in 
Ushtu. For their own sake, for sur- 
vival, the hives of his race had to know 
what had extinguished these crazy and 
sorrowful and magnificent beings, so 
that Ushtu’s people could protect their 



own unchanging contentment against 
it. His mission was more than curi- 
osity — it was a matter of life itself. 

He wondered about the first two 
humans he had ever met. The thoughts 
he had received from them, compared 
to the average he had now experi- 
enced, were sharp and strong — 
neurotic, but hardly mad. They had 
tried to kill the agents of the State, 
yes — but was there r.ot a possibility 
that those agents had been the ones 
in need of death? 

If the two were still alive, it would 
be helpful to talk with them again. As 
the short winter day drew to a close, 
Ushtu reached his decision. He would 
find the rebels. 

T JSHTU OPENED the locked, 
barred door and entered a cell so 
small that his bulk crowded the man 
against the farther side. The muted 
glow of his force-shield was the only 
light. The guards, past whose unsee- 
ing eyes he had walked, were outside 
the great cell-block; such of the other 
prisoners here as were not already 
asleep, drowsed off at Ushtu’s com- 
mand. He was alone with the one he 
bad come to find. 

Boris’ gaunt, blood-smeared face 
looked dully at him, its lines etched 
against a thick moving darkness by 
the luminance of the projector. When 
he spoke, his voice was toneless: “So 
you have come again. It wasn’t a 
dream.” 

Ushtu squatted on the dank floor, 
balancing against his tail, and did not 
meet the human’s eyes. There w ; as too 
much accusation in them. 

“I suppose it was you who para- 
lyzed us,” went on Boris m the same 
fiat murmur. “Otherwise we’d have 
had a small chance to fight clear.” 

“I was unfamiliar with conditions 
of this period,” replied Ushtu. “The 
shock of seeing murder attempted, led 
me to action which was perhaps a mis- 
take. But where is the other, Rojan- 
sky? I could find you by your char- 
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acteristlc thought-pattern, but his is 
not in this building.’’ 

“No, they’d have taken him some- 
where else,” said Boris. “He’s interna- 
tionally known, you see — they can’t 
do just anything to him, as they can 
to an obscure physicist like myself. 
Furthermore, lie’s got a weak heart; 
if he died under questioning, it could 
be awkward. So — ” He shrugged. 
“They’ve probably got him locked up 
somewhere outside the city for future 
consideration.” 

“But you — have they — you have 
been hurt,” stammered Ushtu. 

“Oh, not too much — yet.” The 
crooked grin was rather ghastly. “I’ve 
lost a few more teeth; maybe one of 
my kidneys has worked loose, and of 
course I’m groggy. But they’re pretty 
sure I’m not part of any wide con- 
spiracy, so they probably won’t bother 
with many more interviews before 
they shoot me.” 

“But what have you done? Why do 
they treat you so?” 

Boris shrugged. “I’m an enemy of 
the State.” 

“That much is clear,” said Ushtu 
dryly. “Why?” 

“Oh — it’s a long story.” The voice 
was tired. “I’d always doubted the 
necessity of a lot of things the State 
did. I wondered why the other nations 
of the world were such uniformly 
bloodthirsty monsters and— well. I 
asked questions here and there. You 
can still find out things, if you’re dis- 
creet. and know how to approach the 
people who have the information. 

“Meanwhile, as a promising physi- 
cist I was put to work on atomic 
energy — military, of course: we 

haven’t any other kind. My job for 
awhile was to read foreign scientific 
journals; in that way, I became fa- 
miliar with a physics which wasn’t col- 
ored by ‘social utility.’ Among other 
things, I ran across some calculations 
about the total conversion of mass to 
energy. 

“It can be done; we know that. As 
much as a kilogram of matter can be 
almost instantaneously converted to 



pure radiant and kinetic energy. Our 
own military project had nearly com- 
pleted such a bomb. A continent- 
buster, eh? 

“These calculations, however, in- 
dicated that it was anything but safe. 
It was known that such an intensity 
of energy would start all sorts of re- 
actions in surrounding matter, but our 
scientists assumed that the effect 
would be rapidly damped. This work 
I studied showed — to my satisfaction, 
at least — that there was a high prob- 
ability of setting off a chain-reaction 
in the atmosphere. It would take about 
one minute for that process to damp 
itself and die out — but meanwhile, the 
reaction would have flashed around 
the Earth. A brief flame everywhere; 
a bit of sun in every man’s living 
lungs; and then — the end!” 

DORIS SAT quietly for a moment 
before resuming: “Naturally, I 
called the attention of the authorities 
to this. I was promptly told to shut up. 
The project would go on; their own 
men assured them that this warning 
was pure propaganda. According to 
the political physics which is taken 
for truth here, such a chain-reaction 
is impossible. I saw their calculations, 
and it was some of the sloppiest math- 
ematics I’ve ever encountered. The 
basic assumptions were tailor-made to 
give the desired results, and — Oh. 
the devil with it.” His curse was flat 
and tired. “I tried to alarm my col- 
leagues; I was arrested for sabotage. 
By a combination of luck and despera- 
tion, I escaped, and went to my old 
professor and friend, the only man I 
could trust — and then you came.” 

“But wait,” objected Ushtu. “No- 
body can be so mad as to take even the 
chance of destroying the whole race 
and himself with it. A suicidal maniac 
simply couldn’t handle the responsi- 
bilities of office — ” 

“You’re not human,” said Boris; 
“you couldn’t understand us. A hu- 
man who hasn’t been trained in the 
most rigorous kind of logical think- 
ing — and no politician or commission- 
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er ever has been — can convince him- 
self of anything. He can rationalize 
the wildest desire, if only his own wel- 
fare depends on it. 

“And in this case, it does. The 
country is seething with unrest. In 
nearly two generations of Party rule, 
things have gone from bad to worse; 
privation has increased; tyranny has 
harshened, and the old excuse of be- 
ing ringed in by a hostile world has 
grown weak. For although it is true 
that the nations outside hate and fear 
our government — know it for the ag- 
gressor and troublemaker and des- 
potism it is — yet they have not at- 
tacked. They have been waiting for a 
long time; they have fought back one 
tentative aggression — by our pup- 
pets — after another, but they have not 
attacked us. 

“If the dictatorship is to survive, it 
must have war, and soon. But vic- 
torious war is required, and I think 
the State realizes its own growing 
weakness. Hence this wild conversion- 
bomb project. If, when they launch 
the next war, it goes against them, 
they can unleash the one weapon they 
know their enemies can’t and won’t 
have. For even if the foreign physics 
turns out to be correct — what will the 
men of the State have to lose?” 

T TSHTU SAT wordlessly, not mov- 
ing at all, meshed in his own 
dark thoughts. 

Could all this hideous failure of a 
race be blamed on its non-telepathic 
communications, on the resultant 
solipsism and insanity, and possibility 
of falsehood and self-deception? Or 
was there raoie? 

For the human kind had potential- 
ities Ushtu could not begin to grasp. 
With the exception of the timecaster — 
and the general background of scien- 
tific knowledge, not very much be- 
yond that of man today, which made 
it possible — there was nothing the 
great hive-minds had evolved in a 
million years of their civilization that 
the Old Race had not achieved in a 
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few hundred. But more than that—* 
this was a people who lived. 

Locked into an eternal loneliness, 
groping through blind night, and driv- 
en with a demon energy Ushtu could 
hardly imagine, the Old Race lived 
and felt and perceived with an in- 
tensity that the placid hive-minds, and 
the one-sided half-individuals com- 
prising them, could neither know nor 
understand. This Old Race — these hu- 
man beings — 1 a u g h e d and w r ept, 
thought and worked and played, sang 
and loved and hated with all of them- 
selves; and out of that unending storm 
rose an art and music and literature 
which would not be matched till the 
stars were ash. 

Their failure was enormous. But it 
was simply because their triumphs 
could have been as great. 

“And you are really from the fu- 
ture.” Boris smiled with one side of 
his mouth and shook his weary head. 
“Odd that I don’t feel surprised, that I 
accept it as utterly natural. I suppose 
that on the eve of Judgment Day, 
strange visions are only to be ex- 
pected.” 

Ushtu was still silent, still think- 
ing. 

“You aren’t even remotely human,” 
said Boris. “So apparently we did wipe 
ourselves out; do you know anything 
about it?” 

“Nothing,” said Ushtu, gently. “The 
paleontological evidence is too slight. 
We know that it happened at the close 
of this epoch — but of course we 
couldn’t date it closer than some thou- 
sands of years. It could happen to- 
morrow — or ten millennia hence, for 
ail we know.” 

“Tomorrow is a little closer.” The 
man’s voice was bleak. “If human- 
kind weathers this crisis, I rather ima- 
gine they’ll have learned some de- 
cency and common sense. But your 
very appearance proves that they did 
not weather it.” 

A brief and desperate appeal flick- 
ered in his eyes. “It — you know more 
about the nature of time than we do— 
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I don’t suppose it’s possible to change 
the past?” 

“No,” said Ushtu quietly. “It is not 
only an empirical but a logical impos- 
sibility. An event cannot both have 
happened and not have happened; 
that would be a self-contradiction.” 

“Quite so,, quite so. ‘The moving 
Finger writes, and having writ . . . ’ So 
much for the old professor’s ideas 
about free will.” Boris sighed a little. 

“However — ” Ushtu groped slowly 
toward a conclusion — “However, 
Boris Ilyitch, consider that we do not. 
know the predetermined course of the 
immediate future. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that your race does survive this 
period. It could easily have another 
ten thousand or so years of life be- 
fore its ultimate extinction.” 

“And by that time, perhaps — there 
may at least be men on the other plan- 
ets then, or out among the stars, to 
carry on the race when Earth is 
burned — ” 

Boris’ shoulders sagged. “Dream- 
ing! Dreaming!” 

U SHTU’S eyes lit with a slow, phys- 
ical radiance. “Not so. For it may 
be possible to accomplish just that!” 
“Eh? What? What do you mean?” 
The human straightened with a jerk. 

“I have done you a wrong, it seems,” 
said Ushtu in gathering decision, “and 
would like to make amends. Nor do I 
wish to see you and your people suf- 
fer unnecessarily. Finally, if you do 
survive for a number of centuries-yet, 
you will doubtless accomplish things 
behind the abilities of my own race— 
whose time-observers can cof>y them 
from you. So it is best, I thijik that 
this conversion-bomb be eliminated.” 
“But — but — ” 

“If you have analyzed the situation 
correctly,” said Ughtu, “destruction of 
the bomb plant — I imagine it is a 
large and complex installation, not 
sodn, replaceable— will leave this State 
constituting no insuperable threat to 
the rest of hurqanity.” 

‘Wes — yes, that — Why, when they 
find out what has happened, the Unit- 



ed Nations can take steps — and there 
is potential rebellion all over the land, 
needing only such a spark to touch 
it off — ” Boris began suddenly trem- 
bling. “You can’t do it! You’re one 
against half a world! There — there 
isn’t enough energy in the two of us to 
do it — ” 

“The mind is not composed of mat- 
ter of energy,” said Ushtu calmly. “It 
is a pattern only, a non-material real- 
ity borne by material — much closer to 
the old concept of the ‘soul’ than your 
present-day psychologists seem to re- 
alize. Accordingly, the material energy 
which you measure as accompanying 
thought, willing, and similar processes, 
is only a by-product; the true action 
of the mind does not involve energy 
transfer at all. And where energy con- 
siderations are not uniquely determina- 
tive of the outcome of a process, the 
mind-pattern can force the result to be 
one rather than another of the pos- 
sibilities. That is the true meaning of 
the concept ‘free will.’ ” 

He stood up, a sudden gigantic loom 
against the dark. “We need not worry 
about merely material disparity, my 
friend. What counts is doing this job 
right." 




U SHTU’S mind surged oqt, feed- 
ing, seeking, probing info the 
tortured depths of the human 
souls ground him. In moments, he h|d 
loJatpcl a guard on duty who hated 
his work, feared the State, and hoped 
for a miracle. 

The turmoil of many years crystal- 
lized all at once into decision. Tjhere 
was a great peace within the guard. 
“Excuse me,” he said to the man 
across the chessboard; “Nature calls.” 
He went through a door, doubled 
around the cell-block, and entered it 
from the rear. He had known that the 
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new prisoner was a scientist; over- 
heard fragments of tile savage inter- 
view earlier in the day had stirred his 
doubts, and now he had suddenly de- 
cided that he must ask this man a few 
questions of his own. 

“Petrov,” he whispered outside the 
door. “Dr. Petrov.” 

Boris moved forward, grasping the 
bars of the cell. Ushtu was not seen, 
but it was he who led the five minutes’ 
colloquy. At the end of it, the guard 
unlocked Boris’ door. 

“Let us go,” he said quietly; “and 
may Providence go with us.” 

Whether the Deity walked beside 
them or not, Boris couldn’t say. But 
Ushtu was there, spreading sleep and 
unawareness like a veil around them, 
himself invisible to all but the one 
mail. The other prisoners slept; there 
was no outcry. When the rebels came 
to the outer sections of the jail, the 
various guards — by the most improb- 
able of miracles — did net look to- 
ward the exact corners where Boris 
and Ushtu stood. They passed their 
colleague when he said he had an er- 
rand — then, equally improbably, they 
all happened to be looking the other 
way when his two companions slipped 
by them. 

The three came out into a night 
that was hard and cruel with frost, 
wind and clouds blowing from the 
boundless east and snow whirling down 
empty streets. They shuddered in the 
cold, and ran most of the way until 
they found a car parked outside a 
building. There was a military chauf- 
feur in it. Ushtu made him sleepy, as 
Boris and the guard Yakov ap- 
proached; he did not rouse until pow- 
erful arms were about his neck, and 
then it was too late. 

The-'car roared down the wavs of 
the city in a blur of desperate haste, 
out toward the airport. It braked be- 
fore the main gate, and the ordinar- 
ily-suspicious guards posted there let 
tire two men and the unseen monster 
through — simply on their word that 
they had urgent business. Perhaps the 
fact that one of the men was in the 



uniform of the secret police had some- 
thing to do with it. Or perhaps — 

This was no night for flying, but a 
military jet was warming up inside a 
hangar. The chief mechanic had sud- 
denly decided that this was as good 
a time as any to flee the country, and 
had therefore ordered his subordinates 
to ready the machine for testing. But 
when a man in secret police uniform 
appeared and commandeered the jet, 
no one protested — though, ordinarily, 
they would have been wary and re- 
ferred the matter to higher authori- 
ties. 

Boris, who — as a reservist — had had 
some e.vperience, took the controls and 
the jet whistled into the sky. When 
it was over the clouds, into the high 
chill clarity of the stars, he pointed 
eastward toward the great conversion- 
plant. He was one of the few who 
had been told its location; he had 
even been there before. 

Yakov, not seeing or knowing of 
the creature riding with them, could 
not believe that it had gone so easi- 
ly. He sat and gaped while Boris 
poured fuel into the jets and clove a 
track of thunder. 

“Why did I do it?” he mumbled. 
“I must have been crasv. How did 
we do it?” 

TjfALF AN hour later, the jet swung 
•k ^ low above the sprawling dark 
mass of tlie plant. “We’d better hur- 
ry,” said Boris, and his face twitched 
with strain. “They have plenty of 
anti-aircraft protection down there.” 

“Yes,” muttered Ushtu. “One mo- 
ment.” 

He strained forward, a thing of 
shadow and half-lights and unhuman- 
ness, riding the sky of a world which 
had died before he was born. His 
sensitive perceptions groped their 
way, feeling the very atoms burst- 
ing down below him, analyzing, com- 
puting, reaching a final chill result. 

A bomb, even a small bomb, which 
fell precisely on that point would 
break a circuit and so close a switch 
that — a certain container having also 
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been shattered — would touch off a 
plant over the steppe. “Now I" he 
said. 

The bomb arced downward. Boris 
sent the jet leaping for safety. 

In the moment of the bomb’s fall- 
ing, Ushtu thought a great deal. There 
was no real reason why he should sud- 
denly have hearkened back to his own 
age, his home; the dear bright deserts 
and the tawny mountains storming a 
cloudless heaven; the hives and cubs 
and Chutha his beloved, and the deep 
wonderfulness of belonging. But he did 
so think, and the memory of home was 
a blind fierce ache in him; and per- 
haps he cried out when the bomb fell. 

The sky flamed livid. For a mo- 
ment the stars were gone; the heavens 
were a bowl of incandescent brass, and 
a blue-white hell of radiance stamped 
the winter plains against a shuddering 
horizon. Nomads a hundred miles away 
saw the column of light rising on the 
edge of the world, and howled to the 
angry new god, and groveled in the 
snow before him. Then came the dark- 
ness, and the pillar of smoke and dust 
and roiling fury climbing and climb- 
ing till it blotted out Orion and surged 
between the constellations. After it 
were the thunder, and the heaving of 
tormented earth, and seismographs 
jerking halfway around the planet. 

We can never know if Ushtu had 
the briefest instant of awareness before 
he was gone, if he realized that he and 
his world had served their purpose ; and 
if, in that great anguish, he still 
thought back to his home and to Chu- 
tha. Is it possible that a being can 
know itself as part of a self-annulling 
casual chain? 

More likely he was unaware of ob- 
livion; for, after all, he had never 
really existed. 

Boris and Yakov looked at each 
other with a dawning wonder, high 
up in the sky above the ruins of a 
tyrant’s dream. Then they aimed the 
jet for the nearest border. 

<CTF YOU doubt that Providence can 
change the course of events,” 



said the philosopher, “you need only 
look at the fantastic series of ap- 
parent accidents, coincidences, and 
plain miracles which made it possible 
for you to stop man’s race toward sui- 
cide. I do not wish to deprecate your 
achievements, Boris, but — well, con- 
sider. It was improbable in the first 
place that, after escaping to me, you 
should — in a moment of hysteria — 
shoot at some imagined enemy and 
thus bring the police down on us, and 
that we should be too paralyzed by the 
disaster to make any effective resis- 
tance. But the sudden decision of your 
friend Yakov to free you is an impulse 
which he himself has never been able 
to explain. It violated all common 
sense, and that (through the most in- 
credible sequence of ‘breaks’ — drow- 
siness, carelessness, rebelliousness, on 
the part of one man after another) 
you two should have been able to es- 
cape and steal that jet, simply shows 
that destiny — or luck, if you prefer 
- — overrides all common sense. Eh? 
And that your wildly-dropped bomb 
should have hit just where it would 
ruin the whole business, and inciden- 
tally kill a number of key men who 
happened to be nearby, makes us be- 
lieve in guardian angels, no? 

“Of course, the events which fol- 
lowed and led to our ultimate libera- 
tion were logical enough — but just 
that crucial instant in which you 
figured can hardly be explained ex- 
cept as some kind of superhuman 
aid.” 

“But I thought you said once that 
divine intervention implied sloppy in- 
itial planning on the part of the 
Deity,” objected the physicist. 

“Quite so. I don’t believe in the 
old-style ‘miracle’, no.” The philos- 
opher drew contentedly on his cigar. 
“On the other hand, if man is given 
free will, some sort of divine control- 
system is necessary, to keep our fi- 
nite intelligences from making too big 
a mess of things.” 

“There you go again,” complained 
the physicist. “I’ve already told you 
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that free will is an illusion, arising 
from our imperfect knowledge of 
psychology — that among other things 
it violates the principles of causa- 
Nty and of conservation of energy.” 

“Clerk Maxwell thought otherwise,” 
said the philosopher mildly. “He sug- 
gested once that there come crucial 
times when two or more events are 
equally possible. Like the Darwini- 
an electron I once mentioned to you. 
Universal causality is a notion which 
science, ever since Heisenberg, has 
had to abandon; and mere energy and 
momentum considerations do not 
uniquely determine the outcome of all 
situations.” 

«JT IS HERE,” said Maxwell, that 
free will might find its place. 
Without itself expending energy, the 
mind may be able to act as the deter- 
mining factor, to settle which of the 
several possibilities is to be realized 
in actuality. Are we to use atomic ener- 
gy to destroy ourselves — as our late 
rulers seemed to want — or to build 
a liveable world, as the U.N. is now 
trying to do? I don’t think a mere 
momentum-energy a n a 1 y s i s — even 
electron-by-electron — will reveal what 
the actual decision is to be; the indi- 
vidual particles are not subject to 
causality. No, you have to add an ex- 
tra factor, and that factor I choose 
to call free will.” 

“But in that case,” said the phy- 
sicist, “your Providence has opened 
the gates of chaos. For then, men 
can do everything, and will quite like- 
ly go astray from whatever divine 
plan was set up. Seriously, how can 
you reconcile your belief in free will 
with your belief that tire physical 
universe has a definite purpose — a 
destiny?” 

“Because my study of history has 
convinced me that we are going some- 
where, and that whenever things look 
too hopeless some improbability turns 
up to save us,” replied the philoso- 
pher. “Think of your own fantastic 



experience, as only one example among 
many. Eh? 

“No, I don't believe that Providence 
has to intervene personally to save us 
from ourselve3. But I do think that 
. . .He. . .has installed a — a governor, 
a negative-feedback system on the uni- 
verse, so that outrageous departures 
from the plan necessarily provoke their 
own corrective measures. We have free 
will — we have to save ourselves— but 
we’re guarded against utterly ruining 
ourselves, too.” 

“That’s a form of teleology, isn’t it?” 
asked the physicist. 

“Not quite,” said the philosopher. 
“Teleology is, roughly, the idea that 
the future can have causal influence 
on the past. My own beliefs don’t re- 
quire such an assumption. 

“Though at that,” he murmured 
thoughtfully, “the concept does open 
some fascinating speculative vistas. It 
would then be possible for man to do 
any old thing, and for non-destiny fu- 
tures to evolve. But the governor of 
destiny would begin to operate; and 
these same futures would influence the 
past in such a manner that they them- 
selves could never come into existence. 
That could be the actual principle of 
the feedback, you know: any chain of 
events not in accordance with the over- 
all destiny must necessarily alter its 
own past and thus annul its own exis- 
tence.” 

“Now,” snorted the physicist, 
“you’re going too far. You’re indulging 
in self-contradiction. A thing either 
has happened or it has not happened; 
logic does not admit any intermedi- 
ate kind of half-reality. These hypo- 
thetical, self-annulling futures of yours 
never have, and never can have exist- 
ed.” 

The philosopher nodded with a curi- 
ous gentleness. “Yes,” he said quiet- 
ly, “yes, you must be right there; 
they never existed.” 

★ 
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Someday, someone would 
take those deadly stones 
back to Earth, unless . . . 



stt-OU DON’T know what age 
means until you’ve seen the 
Moon at dose range. It’s not 
;e the friendly face of an old man 
jo’s lived a good, full life; it’s the 
rite skeleton of a desert traveler, 
it and picked clean by the buzzards. 
:n thousand years ago. 

They sent two of them down the 
■st trip. McAuliffe and Joe Siddons. 
cAuliffe was a geologist, and Joe 
ts an electromagnetic field man. Joe 
pposed that sort of combination was 
likely to find the trouble on the 
qon as aihy other, but he would have 
preferred someone nearer his own line. 
Thern was nothing f6r Mac and him 
to talk about. Just the trip itself, and 



In the bunks lay scores of human 
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neither of them wanted to talk much 
about that. 

It should have been at least a five- 
man party, Joe told himself. He knew 
the kind of hassle that could spring 
up on these two-man patrols, aad he 
didn’t relish the idea of any argument 
with Mac. The geologist was a big, 
broad-shouldered man who looked 
more like a stevedore than a pebble 
chaser. 

Joe was big enough to take care of 
himself in most corners he was liable 
to back into, but he didn’t want to 
stir up a hassle with anybody just 
now. He wanted to find out why no- 
body had ever come back from the 
Moon. He wanted to know what had 
happened to his closest friend, Dr. 
Radon Harcourt, who had been with 
Expedition Five. 

Mac was handling the controls of 
the small rocket jumper. His eyes 
stayed on the glaring sector of the 
Moon’s disc that lit up the forward 
port. Joe felt of his straps, and glanced 
to starboard where the hovering space 
station provided a jump-off point for 
this Moon investigation. 

He consulted the chart on. the panel 
and pointed ahead of them. “A little 
to starboard, Mac. That’s the Cau- 
casus Mountains over there. Base Five 
is somewhere along the foot of them 
at the edge of Mare Imbrium.” 

Mac glanced at the chart for him- 
self and corrected their fall. Above 
him, the television screen showed the 
row of officers watching from inside 
the space station itself, watching eve- 
ry move made by the two men in the 
rocket. Listening to every word they 
said. 

Blizzards, Joe thought. 

He shook the animosity out of his 
mind. This was a poor way to begin. 
Nobody could be blamed for Har- 
court’s death; not yet, anyway. And 
nobody had forced him and Mac to 
come on this trip. They had volun- 
teered to try for a Moon landing. 

Men had been trying for twenty 
years or more. The first rockets nat- 



urally aimed for the Moon : they 

didn’t come back. The flash equip- 
ment, the mass of radio components — 
nothing had ever come out of the 
Moon to show that the expeditions 
had landed with the men alive. 

There had been eight expeditions 
altogether before they finally gave up. 
By that time the atomics were ready, 
and Mars was as close to a man with 
a reactor pile as the Moon was to one 
with a rocket. Men had actually land- 
ed and returned from Mars without 
ever having walked upon the face of 
the Moon — as far as anyone knew. 

The Moon was a jinx, they began 
to say. Men refused to sign for any 
new attempts on Earth’s own satellite, 
while they grasped eagerly for a chance 
at Mars again, or Venus. 

But another Moon trip was finally 
organized. Expedition Five they called 
it, because it was the fifth under cur- 
rent operation or consideration. In it 
were three of the largest atomic ships, 
and almost two hundred men. Includ- 
ing Radon Harcourt. 

None of them were ever seen again. 

They had landed; that much was 
known. There had been messages tell- 
ing of routine exploration, describing 
the cold, dead surface of the satellite. 
But within hours, almost, there came 
news of some kind of disaster. There 
were frantic, garbled reports of a di- 
vision among members of the expedi- 
tion. And then silence. 

TT WAS DECIDED that something 
had to be done. This was a chal- 
lenge that could be ignored no longer. 
The Moon had to be opened to ex- 
ploration and its mystery solved. For 
this purpose, a space station, of the 
type built in an orbit around earth, 
was erected and towed into place in 
a Lunar orbit. A thousand specialists 
were poised to demand an answer con- 
cerning the fate of the vanished men. 

There were no precedents. Two-man 
crews in small jumper-rockets were ar- 
bitrarily decided upon to open a line 
of attack. Where hundreds had failed, 
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perhaps two could find a simple an- 
swer as to why. McAuliffe and Sid- 
dons were the first to go, selected by 
lot from among the volunteers avail- 
able. 

They were eight miles up now, skim- 
ming the barren plain of Mare Imbri- 
um. Joe put his eye to the telescope, 
searching for evidence of Base Five. 

“Got it,” he said suddenly. “Three 
ships in a triangle with the huts in 
the center. That’s it.” 

“All right, turnover,” said Mac. His 
fingers punched down. 

Joe steeled himself against the side- 
wise tug and roll of the rockets as 
they turned the ship, halting its for- 
ward motion in an upward arc, then 
lowering it slowly on the tail jets. 
Mac steered carefully to bring them 
close to the deserted base. The jets 
blasted a cloud of pumice dust higher 
than the ship, and the rocket settled 
into the shallow crater. 

Mac switched off the igniters. “End 
of the line, and nobody’s ever made 
the return trip. Why do you suppose 
we were damn fools enough to get 
into such a predicament as this?” 
“There’s no predicament, yet,” said 
oe. “As of now we could push the 
uttons and go right on back to the 
station.” 

Mac looked carefully out the port 
at the dismal, aged Moonscape visible 
now as the dust cloud settled. “I 
wonder if it wouldn’t be a good idea 
to do just that,” he said. “Just to 
break the luck of this damned place!” 
Their first task was to set up the 
television transmitters which would 
keep the base area under surveillance 
of the officers aboard the space sta- 
tion. They would explore the area in 
full view of the men aboard the sta- 
tion. When they entered one of the 
huts, or the abandoned space ships, 
they were to be out of sight no more 
than twenty minutes. Their absence 
for a longer period would be the signal 
for the launching of a second rocket- 
jumper, whose occupants would go di- 
rectly to the spot where Mac and Joe 



were last seen. And ff this did not 
serve to locate the difficulty, other 
tricks were in reserve. 

In their weighted suits they climbed 
down the fin ladder and scrambled up 
the side of the shallow depression 
blasted by the rockets. Straight ahead 
were the crags of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, a sunlit bone heap. 

AT A DISTANCE of a hundred 
feet from the rocket, they turned. 
Joe spoke. “Joe Siddons reporting to 
Commander Ormsby. We have rigged 
the television cameras and are pro- 
ceeding toward Base Five. Are we in 
view? Is the alignment satisfactory?” 
“Very good,” said Ormsby. “Pro- 
ceed according to plan.” 

The men turned and slogged for- 
ward, dust foaming about their feet. 
Joe could imagine how it was up there 
on the station — the men crowding the 
television screens, the relief rocket 
standing by for emergency — 

Mac was a dozen feet away from 
him, and Joe paused, looking ahead 
to the bony crags rising out of the 
plain. The aura of infinite age and 
desolation was all but tangible. It 
soaked through the plastic of his suit, 
and seemed to eat at his bones. Mars 
was the Garden of Eden beside this. 

The Moon was a thousand times 
older than Earth, he thought. 

He saw Mac, ahead of him, stop 
abruptly and kneel in the dust. The 
geologist gave a coarse shout over the 
phones. And then as Joe hurried to 
him, he lifted a bulky object that had 
been half buried. 

It was a space-suited figure lying 
face down, arms outspread as if the 
man had fallen as he walked. 

“Take his arm,” said Mac. 

Gently, they turned the corpse on 
its back. Joe brushed the face plate 
unitl the slanting rays of the sun light- 
ed the dark cavern of the helmet. 

His hand grew still, and the breath- 
ing of both men came to a deep pause 
as they glimpsed the remains of the 
pan who had died in the suit. The 
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head was a shining skull; scarcely a 
trace of leathery flesh remained. The 
depths of the eye sockets were naked 
and white. 

“He looks as if he’s been here for 
a million years,” breathed Mac. “A 
corpse doesn’t look that way when it 
quick-freezes — as it would out here. 
It doesn’t look that way anywhere, 
after only six months." 

“Maybe the alternate heating by the 
direct rays of the sun, and the cooling 
at night — ” said Joe. “We’ve never 
seen a man dead on the Moon be- 
fore.” 

But he didn’t believe it, and neither 
did the geologist. “It’s not the way 
he ought to look,” said Mac. 

They got to their feet, leaving the 
figure where it lay. Joe reported brief- 
ly what they had found. 

“No signs of physical violence?” 
said Commander Ormsby. 

“None that are obvious,” said Joe 

“It will require laboratory tests, ot 
course, to determine if the suit was 
defective or tampered with, and 
whether death came by disease or 
poison. Unless you find something of 
much greater significance, make it a 
point to bring the corpse with you 
when you return.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joe. 

When we return, he thought. He 
looked up at the pinpoint of light 
that was the hovering space station, 
and at the green disc of Earth, visible 
on the horizon. He felt cold and lone- 
ly and very, very old. 

“Come on,” said Mac. “Let’s make 
a quick tour through the base and get 
it over with.” 

He was feeling it, too, Joe thought, 
and they bad only been on the Moon’s 
surface a few minutes. How had the 
men felt after days of watching each 
other die here, as they must have 
watched? 

'T’HEY MOVED on. Ahead were the 
guardian pillars of the three ships; 
they were huge — six or eight times the 
height of the little rocket-jumper. The 



two men could see the outer lock doors 
hanging open on two of the ships, but 
the third was shut up as if prepared 
for flight. Joe wondered if there had 
been a wild, last minute attempt to 
get away that failed. 

In the center of the triangle were 
the pressurized huts, set up for the 
expedition’s work. Only two of them 
had been erected before disaster hit — 
the barracks hut and the Command- 
er’s headquarters. 

They chose the barracks hut for ini- 
tial inspection. The building was of 
the familiar Quonset type, hermetical- 
ly sealed and equipped with air locks 
at either end and two on each side. 
These were for quick exit or entry 
of the expedition’s full complement of 
men, in case of emergency. 

The locks on the nearest sides were 
sealed. “Do you suppose there is still 
an atmosphere?” said Mac. “Could 
the machinery be operating yet?” 

Joe spread his hands. “There’s no. 
reason why not. I don’t imagine they 
deliberately turned it off — not even 
the last guy alive in there. Let’s try 
the other side.” 

They found one lock open on the 
opposite end, out of sight of the tele- 
vision cameras. Joe queried Ormsby. 
“We can make an entrance of the bar- 
racks through the lock. Do you wish 
us both to enter, or should one re- 
main in sight?” 

“The two of you may as well go 
ahead,” said the Commander. “Your 
transmitters won’t work inside the 
huts, but do not break communication 
for more than twenty minutes. Re- 
member, the second jumper will be dis- 
patched if you do not appear within 
that time.” 

The two men crawled through the 
two-foot opening into the outer cham- 
ber of the lock. They drew it shut 
and clamped it against the pressure 
that might appear when they opened 
the inner door. Mac approached the 
valve panel and twisted the handles 
sharply. Snowy mist fell to the floor 
as air hissed from the pipes. 
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“Air,” said Joe, “and warm, to 
boot — or it would have become com- 
pletely dry long ago.” 

When the hissing ceased, and the 
film of snow vanished from the floor, 
Joe undogged the inner door and 
stepped through into the barracks hall. 
Mac followed. His sharp intake of 
breath and muttered curse came over 
the phones. 

The room was a mess. In the bunks 
lay scores of human remains. Others 
were sprawled upon the floor, hunched 
over the tables, or slumped in the 
few chairs available. And every one 
was reduced to a gleaming skeleton. 
Like the one they had found outside, 
these had only scraps of leather cling- 
ing to the bones, showing that flesh 
had once clothed them. 

'T’HE TWO men advanced slowly 
down the length of the barracks. 
“It’s like a catacomb,” murmured Joe. 
“You’d swear they had been here for 
centuries, instead of six months. Just 
like the guy outside.” 

Mac glanced at a thermometer hang- 
ing on the wall and started to un- 
screw the helmet of his suit. Joe 
touched his arm. “Better not; it might 
be some kind of disease that hit 
them.” 

“Germs couldn’t have been lying 
dormant here on the Moon since Ju- 
piter knows when.” 

“They could,” Joe insisted. “Spores 
out of space, even. We’ll know when 
the lab men get on. this. But we had 
better stay tight in our suits until we 
get back to the station and get thor- 
oughly disinfected.” 

“Then I vote that we get back. 
We’ve found what we came to find,” 
said Mac. 

They continued walking slowly to 
the end of the charnal house of the 
barracks. The skeletons lay in every 
conceivable attitude, but it seemed to 
Joe that the predominant one was 
helpless collapse in the very midst of 
some activity. And it seemed that they 



had been stricken almost simultane- 
ously. 

He searched anxiously for som8 
clue to the remains of his friend, Dr. 
Harcourt. But he knew it was hope- 
less until the clothing and immediate 
possessions of all of them could be 
examined minutely. The skeletons 
were anonymous in death. 

“Suppose we look in on the Head- 
quarters hut next?” said Joe. “The 
log might tell how this thing started.” 

Mac nodded, but he was scarcely 
paying attention to Joe’s words. His 
eyes had been caught by a group of 
figures slumped about a table near 
the far wall of the room. Or, rather, 
by the objects on that table. 

He moved closer. There was a small 
pile of round stones. They were like 
water worn pebbles, varying in size 
from peas to walnuts, with a few that 
ranged as high as three inches in dia- 
meter. They had the smoothness of 
milky quartz, but their outstanding 
characteristic was a faint yellow phos- 
phorescence. 

Mac picked up one of the largest 
stones and turned it over in his hands. 
“A strange type of formation to be 
found on the Moon. I wonder where 
they were collected. It looks as if the 
men gathered them as souveniers rath- 
er than as part of any systematic 
sampling.” 

He dropped the glowing stone into 
the pocket of the spacesuit. “It will 
be interesting to make a chemical 
analysis when we get back to the sta- 
tion. I doubt that the luminescence 
comes from any form of radioactivi- 
ty.” 

Joe glanced at the watch dial in the 
side of his helmet. “We’ve got to get 
out. Eighteen minutes since we con- 
tacted Ormsby.” 

They hurried past the strewn skele- 
tons, and into the airlock once more. 
Outside, they stood in view of the tele- 
vision eye and sent a call to the sta- 
tion. Joe gave a quick report on con- 
ditions in the barracks. 

“Still no violence?” said Ormsby. 
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“None,” said Joe. “It must have 
been disease — spores that may have 
been dormant for perhaps hundreds 
o' thousands of years. Everything that 
comes back from the Moon will have 
to be thoroughly disinfected. We in- 
tend to inspect the Headquarters hut 
next.” 

“We will arrange the disinfection,” 
said Ormsby. “Select any papers at 
Headquarters, which you believe 
might throw light on this matter.” 

It was all set now, Joe told himself 
as they pushed through the pumice 
dust to the other hut. Nothing but 
disease germs. No mystery. Just a 
freak of nature that had almost licked 
man’s attempt to gain the stars. 

Did he really believe that? he 
thought. Did he really believe it was 
all as simple as that? The aura of 
age crept about him and clung coldly 
to the suit in which he was a solitary 
prisoner. It wasn’t that simple. It 
couldn’t be, he admitted in panic. But 
if not that, then what was it? 

He paused and turned as his com- 
panion suddenly bent down and began 
pawing the dust lightly with his fin- 
gers. “What the devil are you — ?” 
Mac straightened and held up an 
object triumphantly. “I thought 1 felt 
them as we walked. The stones — the 
Moonstones, if you please — they’re all 
over here, down in the dust.” 

TOE BENT down and felt around 
j for himself. In a moment he had 
found three or four of the polished 
stones. “No wonder they were picking 
them up for souveniers! They’re as 
plentiful as shells on a beach. How 
do you suppose such a formation hap- 
pens to occur?” 

Mac turned the pebble over and 
shook his head. “That’s one I can’t 
figure out. Probably it will be very 
simple when we know the answer, but 
right now Pd hate to be the one to 
suggest that there was once an actual 
lake here that might have polished 
them with its washing!” 

In the Headquarters hut they found 



the body of Commander Maxwell, 
leader of Expedition Five. He had 
been at his desk with the log of the 
expedition open before him. His fin- 
gers had scrawled final, unintelligible 
lines even as he died. 

Mac reached for the book eagerly, 
while Joe jerked open the drawers of 
cabinets and desks in the room. There 
was nothing in these but records of 
euuipment and personnel and sched- 
ules of the expedition’s objectives. 

Mac gave an exclamation as he 
read. “Three and a half days,” he 
said. “That’s all it took, from the 
time of their landing until this — ” He 
gestured toward the skeletal remains 
of the Commander. 

“Did he have an idea what it was?” 
said Joe. 

“No. A score of men were hit by 
the end of the first day. Maxwell says 
it seemed to shrivel them and take all 
their strength. By the beginning of 
the third day, all but a handful had 
it, and they had to quit the work of 
the expedition completely, with only 
these two huts erected. 

“Then they split up. Some of them 
tried to capture one of the ships and 
return to earth. That’s what we heard 
in the last garbled radio reports. Max- 
well thought it was disease, all right, 
and gave orders that no one was to 
leave, carrying it home. Two or three 
dozen men were killed in the battle 
that followed. Evidently Maxwell 
won.” 

He slipped the book into one of the 
sealed specimen bags and deposited it 
in a pocket of the suit. “That seems 
to be it. From here on, it’s up to the 
medicos." 

As they turned to go, they spotted 
one of the Moonstones resting on top 
of a cabinet. “Everybody seems to 
have been collecting them,” said Joe. 

They reported again to Commander 
Ormsby and made their way toward 
one of the atomic ships for their final 
inspection before returning to the sta- 
tion in the rocket jumper. They chose 
the ship with the closed ports because 
it was evidently the one which had 
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been the scene of the final struggle to 
get away. 

TT TOOK a few moments to open the 
unfamiliar seals, which automatic- 
ally closed the inner doors of the locks 
before permitting the outer hatch to 
open. Once inside, the men observed 
that the ship, like the huts below, had 
retained its warm atmosphere intact. 
They stepped into the corridor that 
led to the spiral stairway stretching 
the length of the ship’s axis. 

“Why don’t we split up?” said 
Mac, impatiently. “We’ve found all 
we need to know. Just a quick glance 
through the ship will be enough for 
Ormsby, and then we can get back to 
the station.” 

“Suits me,” said Joe. “I’ll go up 
and take a look at the control room. 
You see what things are like on the 
engine deck.” 

Mac grunted agreement and turned 
away while Joe climbed the stairway. 
If Mac thought he knew the answer, 
why was he so anxious to get away? 
Joe wondered. Why were they both 
so anxious? He tried to shrug off the 
unpleasant apprehensions that clung 
to him. 

Without pausing he passed the nu- 
merous corridors that turned off to 
the intermediate levels. On one deck 
he glimpsed a fallen spaceman with 
a knife in the skeleton hand. On an- 
other level three of them were hud- 
dled near the stairway, a sub-machine 
gun beside them. It had been a bat- 
tle; what an ending for the expedi- 
tion that had started so magnificent- 
ly! 

Abruptly the stairway ended, and 
he was looking down a corridor toward 
the control-room of the vessel. Even 
there, he could see a partial view of 
a figure slumped over one of the con- 
trol tables. A sub-machine gun lay on 
the floor beside him. Evidently he had 
defended himself on the lower levels 
and come up here, dying at the very 
moment he was about to set the ship 
in motion. 



Joe picked up the gun and moved 
it out of the way. And then he ob- 
served something else. At the feet of 
the man was a large sack, heavy with 
the weight of Moonstones inside it. 

Joe whistled softly to himself. Why 
would anybody have bothered with so 
many of these at a time when every 
moment counted in their attempt to 
escape? He wondered if it were pos- 
sible that the stones would have some 
great intrinsic worth back on Earth. 
Apparently the dead man had thought 
so, anyway. 

As he came closer he saw that the 
man had slumped and died while writ- 
ing some notes, even as Commander 
Maxwell had done. And then Joe 
stared at the sprawling script in the 
notebook. 

It was the handwriting of Dr. Radon 
Harcourt. 

There was no mistake. Joe was sure 
he would know that hasty, running 
hand in hell itself. With regret, and 
deep reverence, he looked upon the 
skeletal features that lay twisted in- 
side the spaceman's crash helmet. He 
felt a sick longing to do some final 
thing for his old friend. 

He lifted the notebook from be- 
neath the finger bones and began read- 
ing. If anyone of the expedition had 
truly found the cause of the tragedy, 
it would be here in these pages. 

“I am alone," Harcourt had writ- 
ten. “Davis and Galloway dead. I can’.t 
make it any longer. I can’t get down 
to the engine room now. No one of 
this expedition will take the ship back 
to Earth, but someday someone will 
come and find a way to take the 
stones — and death — to Earth.” 

J OE FELT a swift coldness at the 
back of his neck. He glanced down 
at the heavy sack on the floor, and 
flipped the pages to an earlier entry. 

“I understand what it is now," Har- 
court wrote. “They all think we are 
dying of some mysterious disease. 
Maxwell is trying to whip our biolo- 
gists into a solution. As if they could 
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find the antidote for a new illness that 
is fatal within hours I 

“But we can’t blame Maxwell; we’re 
all in a panic. What they won’t be- 
lieve is that we’re dying oj senility. 
Oar own natural life-processes. I’ve 
tried to tell them, but they won’t be- 
lieve me. I understand what is hap- 
pening. I am an old man; I have aged 
fifty years in the last twelve hours. 

“It is the stones. I found it out by 
watching the men as they picked them 
up. I didn’t know at first, but it 
wouldn’t have done any good, any- 
way. Just being on the surface of the 
Moon is enough to be afflicted by 
them. 

“The time-magnets, I call them. I 
cannot explain them, but I know what 
they do. They hold a time-field just 
as a block of steel will hold a mag- 
netic field. When any life, or mechan- 
ical motion, comes within very close 
range of these concentrated time 
fields, the stones begin to discharge 
that field. It’s like a magnet discharg- 
ing when thrust into a flame. 

“They must have come out of space 
— and how fortunate that they did 
not strike Earth when they came! 
Through the ages they have partially 
discharged and made the Moon the 
ancient thing that it is. All of us have 
felt this incredible age here. The Moon 
can not grow any older / And the mass 
of this field remains undischarged. It 
has made us old men in a day, and 
we are dying of old age even as we 
try to move about our tasks.” 

There was more, but Joe put the 
notebook down. His face was sweaty, 
and he took off the helmet of the suit. 
There was no need to fear germs in 
the atmosphere now, he thought. He 
peeled off the outer shell of the space- 
suit and sat in the inner lining, star- 
ing at the skull of his dead friend. 
Then he glanced at his image in the 
polished metal rim of the control panel. 
His cheeks were thinner and more 
hollow. There were leathery lines in 
his forehead, which hadn’t been there 



when he shaved that morning in his 
quarters aboard the station. 

Old. 

He had felt it out in space just look- 
ing down at the Moon. He had felt it 
crossing the dust plain to the base. 
He had felt it in these ancient corpses 
that littered the barracks and ships. 
Six months! These men had died ten 
thousand years ago. 

The sweat kept rolling down the 
lines of his face. It was Harcourt’s 
last scrawled entry as he died that 
held Joe’s mind. Some day men would 
find a way to take the stones to Earth. 
Like slow cancer they would begin to 
discharge their eternal fields of time 
from wherever they were; only an an- 
cient miracle had kept them from 
Earth in the first place as they crashed 
out of space. 

Joe knew it would happen. No mat- 
ter how careful they tried to be, men 
would find a way. They would shield 
the stones; they would experiment 
with them; they would take them to 
Earth. And death would creep over 
the planet. 

He had to keep it from happening. 

Harcourt must have had the same 
thought. That was why he had seized 
control of the space ship, which was 
evidently the only one ready for im- 
mediate flight. He had stood armed 
with the machine-gun and killed them 
• — or held them off until they died in 
their own old age. 

But there was something else. 

Why had Harcourt lamented his 
failure to reach the engine room? 
What purpose could he have had 
there? And why had he brought the 
sack of stones aboard the ship him- 
self? 

Perhaps he hadn’t brought them, Joe 
thought. They might have been cap- 
tured from some of the others who 
had taken them aboard. But Harcourt 
would not have bothered to bring them 
to the control-room. 

There was something missing. A 
piece he didn’t see. 
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H E THOUGHT of Mac, and knew 
what Mac would do. Mac was 
a geologist; he couldn’t let the stones 
alone. Even now he carried one in the 
pocket of his spacesuit. Mac would 
try to take them to Earth, Joe thought. 
He would scoff at Harcourt’s warn- 
ing and surround himself with so- 
called precautions. 

But the stones would get loose. 
They couldn’t be allowed to reach 
Earth ever. 

Joe glanced at the dial in the hel- 
met. Fourteen minutes since they had 
reported to Ormsby; deadline for the 
next report was six minutes away. 
What could he do? What could any- 
one do, he thought in agony, to assure 
that the stones would never be taken 
to Earth? 

There had been some plan in Har- 
court’s mind; Joe was sure of it. He 
couldn’t get the missing piece to fit. 
The engine room. The sack of stones. 

But Harcourt had died. The siege 
in the control room had cost him too 
much time, and he couldn’t carry out 
whatever plan he- had. Yet what plan 
could possibly exist for making sure 
the time-magnets would never menace 
earth? 

Joe felt a desperate, choking sen- 
sation rise in his throat as he looked 
again upon the skeleton of Harcourt 
and heard the distant sound of Mac’s 
moving up through the ship. He 
guessed that the geologist had tried to 
contact him by radio, which had been 
disconnected when he removed his own 
helmet. 

It didn’t matter. He and Mac had 
nothing to say to each other. Soon, 
they would have nothing to say to 
anyone, ever. 

Motion. 

Motion or life, Harcourt had said. 
These would discharge the time-mag- 
nets as a flame would destroy a steel 
magnet. Enough motion would draw 
out all the time field and disperse 
it — 

Suddenly, Joe saw it; he knew what 
Harcourt’s desperate plan had been. 



He knew how It was possible to free 
the Earth from the menace that had 
circled it through the eons in its own 
satellite. 

Mac’s steps were loud on the cir- 
cular stairway now. Joe glanced at the 
time. Three minutes. There was no 
time to argue with Mac, to explain 
to him, to try to convince him. And 
in the" end, he would probably never 
be convinced. 

Joe picked up the sub-machine gun 
that Harcourt had used. He sat with 
it in his lap waiting as Mac’s foot- 
steps sounded in the ship. The geolo- 
gist reached the top of the stairway 
and lumbered impatiently toward the 
control room. Joe met him as he came 
in from the corridor. 

T-HE MACHINE-GUN made a rag- 
A ged thunder within the metal 
room. And then it seemed infinitely 
quiet as Mac crumpled to the floor; 
blood streaming through his shattered 
helmet. 

Wearily, Joe put the gun down and 
gathered the sack of stones that had 
lain at Harcourt’s feet. Stepping over 
Mac’s body, he dragged the sack down 
the corridor and began the descent 
of the spiral stairway. Ormsby would 
even now be giving orders for another 
rocket-jumper to leave the station. But 
it would take a full . twelve minutes 
for the ship to make a landing. He 
should be able to make it. 

It took him eight of those minutes 
to get the sack to the engine room. It 
must have been a terrific feat, he 
thought, for Harcourt to get them to 
the control room in the first p'ace. 
It must have been necessary to pro- 
tect them while fighting off the crew- 
men in the lower levels. 

At last Joe reached his objective 
and permitted himself a moment’s 
rest. He stood on the engineers’ cat- 
walk overlooking the massive reactor 
which provided power for the ship. 

Motion, he thought again. There 
was motion in its ultimate state. Or 
would be — with the sudden influx of 
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accelerated time-field. Not merely a 
fraction of a percent of the fissionable 
material would contribute to the blast; 
probably close to one hundred percent 
of the mass would explode at once. In 
that terrific blast, every time-magnet 
on the Moon should discharge its 
field. He wondered just what would 
happen to the Moon itself. If it con- 
tained a percentage of native radio- 
active materials — 

Suddenly Joe felt himself trembling. 
A weakness was creeping through his 
limbs. He glanced at his own hands, 
shocked by what he saw. The skin 
was withered, and dry, and half-trans- 
parent — like the flesh of an old, old 
man. 

He understood. The terrific field 
from the bag of stones was discharg- 
ing through him. He laughed a little 
hysterically as he realized he was dy- 
ing now of old age. He had never sup- 
posed that a spaceman would live so 
long! 



And then he hurled the bag of time- 
magnets with all his feeble, waning 
strength. He watched it tumble 
straight down upon the ship’s reactor. 

O N EARTH the explosion was ob- 
served. It awoke the sleeping in- 
habitants of a hemisphere and sent 
hysterical masses screaming to their 
cathedrals. 

The observatories were shaken with 
the fury of the inquiries, but they had 
no answer nor any explanation for 
the disaster which shattered the Moon 
and destroyed the space station cir- 
cling near it. 

And shortly they knew that they 
would never have an explanation; for 
that was the night when the Moon 
turned to blood and hung in the sky, 
a crimson glowing reminder now that 
man would never set foot upon the 
half-molten surface of his satellite. 

A 
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The Vrydan waiter was a marvel; he never mixed an order up, and managed to 
serve all without spilling. 



Vrydans was a very com- 
plicated thing, as Carl Leland was 
more than ready to admit . . . 

( illustrated by Luron) 



T HE VRYDAN driver yelled shrilly, and the lumpish, many-toothed 
hulk plodding along on ten stumpy tenacles drooped to a halt between 
the shafts of the wagon. Immediately, the dust-cloud raised from the 
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unpaved main street of the town 
swirled lazily aboutthe occupants. Carl 
Leland choked and coughed. 

“Why did I ever let them talk me 
into leaving Terra for this job?” he 
growled. 

He mopped his face with a large 
handkerchief and removed his cap 
to beat out the dust against his thigh, 
revealing a headful of crew-cut bris- 
tles. Zuahnu, the Vrydan overseer of 
the farm project they had been in- 
specting, watched him solicitously. 

“The dust irritates your breathing- 
organ, Leland?” he inquired, prepar- 
ing to step to the ground. “As X said 
this afternoon, there are many such 
examples to show how much more 
simple than we you are. in physique 
as well as social custom.” 

“Yes, X remember,” said Leland. 

He wished he could forget. Or, bet- 
ter, that he had never learned the 
little Vrydan he could understand. 
Ever since he had come to the plan- 
et as a co-ordinator for the farming 
and hydro-electric projects the Terans 
were helping the natives develop, it 
seemed that hardly a day passed with- 
out some Vrydan boasting that life 
here was more complicated than Ter- 
rans seemed to realize. 

/ guess / can add two and two as 
well as these squids, he thought. They 
sound so patronizing. Why, I can’t 
imagine! They had a pretty barren, 
moth-eaten world here before the Ter- 
ran Space Commission decided we 
needed it for an outpost. 

Zuahnu jumped down to the baked 
mud sidewalk, his two walking limbs 
bending smoothly under the impact. 
Leland thought of the number of small 
bones, resembling his own backbone, 
and resolved to ask sometime whether 
Vrydans often suffered from broken 
legs. 

He’ll probably tell me how compli- 
cated it is, he thought. 

“We beat them all to town,” piped 
the driver, clambering proudly down 
after Leland. 



“Excellent, Tivam,” said Zuahnu. 
Then his shrill Vrydan voice rose in a 
shriek. “Kroee! Here we are! Look at 
what prime stalks we harvested!” 

Leland watched as Zuahnu, wav- 
ing a sample brought from the farm, 
strode over to the Vrydan who had 
just emerged from one of the build- 
ings. He compared them curiously. 

Both were about five feet tall. The 
features on their nearly spherical 
heads, though distorted in appearance 
and arrangement, paralleled his own 
in general function. Their roundish 
trunks were supported by flexible legs 
— modified tentacles, really — and ta- 
pered to a smooth junction of the neck 
and upper tentacles. 

Of the latter, Kroee had five but 
Zuahnu had six, about the maximum 
as Leland remembered. That was an- 
other question he meant to investigate 
someday. There was great individual 
variation among the Vrydans, in col- 
or of fur and minor features as well 
as number of tentacles. Perhaps the 
patterns in the feathery fur were ar- 
tificial, Leland thought. The portions 
of Kroee revealed by his kilt were ver- 
tically marked in broad, blending 
stripes of golden and dark brown. 
Zuahnu was a dull, dirty shade of 
pink, except for bright red patches 
atop his head and at the ends of all 
his limbs. The farm crew now arriv- 
ing varied in like manner. 

Looks like some Terr an crossroads 
on Saturday night, Leland thought, 
glancing up the street. 

A LL HE needed to feel himself back 
on old Terra, he decided, were a 
few ancient cowboys with sixshooters. 
The street of .the little town was un- 
paved, and although the buildings ran 
mostly to baked mud, the atmosphere 
was comparable. It was a boomtown, 
knocked together since the Terrans 
had started the dam and irrigation 
project nearby. 

“If I had a sixshooter, whatever 
they were,” Leland muttered to him- 
self, “I’d shoot the place up!” 
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Behind him, he heard tie commo- 
tion of the other wagons from the farm 
project unloading. Zuahnu had been so 
pleased by the day’s harvest from what 
had recently been near-desert that he 
had declared a holiday. 

“Now the squids will crowd into 
these. . .these saloons,” growled Le- 
land, fumbling for the exact transla- 
tion, “or cafes, or whatever they are, 
and slobber over those impossible 
sweets till they all break out in rashes 
under their furl” 

Until the Terrans had made their 
now-famous bargain — expert agricul- 
tural help in return for spaceport room 
and the right to mine Vrydan metals 
for repair work — the planet had been 
relatively barren. Even now, the Vry- 
dan idea of carousing was to load up 
with weird delicacies of staggering ca- 
loric content. Leland supposed it was 
only natural on a world so short of food 
that the population never grew very 
large. 

As for himself, the bright side was 
that the Vrydan cafes occasionally 
served a sort of ale, because of its nu- 
tritional value. All through the hot 
day, Leland had been thinking of it. 

“Hi, Leland!” shrilled Kroee, mov- 
ing forward with the pulpy stalk Zuah- 
nu had brought him gripped at the tip 
of one tentacle. “Was your inspection 
interesting?” 

“You know very well it was / who 
was on display,” retorted Leland. “I 
already have enough information for 
my reports. You just like to have the 
farm workers see a Terran on the job 
where you ought to be inspecting your- 
self.” 

Kroee crinkled the flesh around his 
little eyes in an expression Leland had 
learned to associate with amusement. 
“As area director,” he answered, “I 
would be loolish to number each stalk 
cut down by the choppers; whereas the 
presence of the Terran coordinator is 
an inspiration.” 

Leland tried to scowl but found him- 
self grinning instead. He had grown 
fond of Kroee during the months they 



had worked together. The Vrydan 
glanced up the street, now swarming 
with visitors, plus villagers who had 
popped out to see the excitement. “I 
have been saving a table and a seat,” 
he said, waving to the door behind him. 

T ELAND followed Kroee and Zuah- 
■*-' nu into the cafe with the driver, 
Tivam, trailing behind. Inside, the 
latter dropped off to greet an acquain- 
tance as Kroee led the way to a rear 
cemer. “It is indeed a fine sample, 
Leland,” be said, tossing Zuahnu’s 
stalk onto a tiny table of polished green 
stone. 

“Did your Terran projects grow as 
good?” asked Zuahnu. 

“Well, on Terra,” explained Leland 
for the hundredth time, “I was not in 
charge of co-ordinating such a large 
project. I was concerned only with 
my own lands.” 

Actually, he thought, I’m just a 
farmer a long way from home. Oh, big- 
time, big-business, scientifically me- 
chanized, but still I was just a farmer. 

He tore at the bristles on his 
scalp as Zuahnu made the ex^ 
pected remarks about even Terrans 
abandoning some of their simplicity 
when they came to Vryda. It was a 
habit he had not lost, although he knew 
the Vrydans noticed little difference be- 
tween a bare and short-haired skull. 

And here I am, trying to make 
friends with the natives on one hand 
while / try to keep the engineers and 
the soil experts untangled with the 
other, Leland reflected. 

"You, Leland, will have some ale?” 
inquired Kroee as a server stopped be- 
side their table. 

Leland assented as he sat down. 
Kroee and Zuahnu dawdled fondly 
over the list of dishes, and the Terran 
looked about. The cafe was filling up 
and he could see more customers 
through the wide windows flanking the 
entrance. Tivam had been dragged off 
to join a group standing around anoth- 
er of the narrow tables. Leland won- 
dered how the Vrydans could enjoy 
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eating standing up, and was grateful 
to Kroee for supplying the empty mob- 
al box he was using as a bench. 

After the server departed with the 
order, the two Vrydan officials exam- 
ined the crowd complacently. “They 
deserve a few free hours,” said Zuah- 
nu, waving at the hubbub with one 
delicately furred tentacle; “I did not 
expect such good results with a mixed 
crew.” 

“Mixed crew?” repeated Leland. 

“The yield was so great,” explained 
Kroee, “that I had to get him extras 
from other projects, who had never 
before worked together. What a squeal 
I had with the government assignment 
office!” 

Zuahnu made a noise like a muted 
siren to express his understanding. 

“You, being a Terran,” continued 
Kroee, “would not believe the trouble 
it is to have a few workers shifted 
from one place to another quickly. 
The stonehead in charge offered all 
sorts of arguments, but I assured him 
the crop would rot.” 

“Good for you!” approved Leland 
jnildly. 

“In the end, he sent them on my 
promise to help straighten out their 
records later for the Records Office.” 

“Seems like a lot of red tape,” Le- 
land remarked. 

After he had more or less succeeded 
in explaining the expression, they 
agreed that it was a lot of red tape. 

“It must be strange to live in a 
society where it is not necessary to 
keep such detailed accounts,” said 
Kroee. 

“Oh, we have a certain amount of 
it,” said Leland. 

“But not, surely, as complicated 
as ours? We are carefully recorded 
and kept track of from birth on.” 

Leland sighed, fingering the top of 
his head. “No,” he admitted resigned- 
ly, “not as complicated as yours.” 

TTHE SERVER ended that line of 
* talk by delivering the orders. Le- 



land 's amounted t# half-a-dozen ales, 
the sort of thing, doubtless, that helped 
give Terrans such a peculiar reputa- 
tion on Vryda. He was thirsty, how- 
ever, and the ale was served in cups 
that would have been small for wine. 
The Vrydans reveled in the pleasures 
of taste-^butdn modest quantities, be- 
cause anything edible was expensive 
on Vryda. 

Kroee and Zuahnu had ordered a 
kind of spiced fish, which arrived in 
miniature saucers mounted on long 
stems. The server produced a thin- 
necked jug, poured a coating of heavy 
Vrydan honey over the odorous por- 
tions, and left Leland’s companions to 
admire the result. The Terran screwed 
his eyes shut,, tossed off two of his 
ales, and looked carefully away. 

The establishment was by now re- 
verberating to Vrydan noises of cheer 
and goodwill, all a trifle shrill to Ter- 
ran ears. Some of the farm workers, 
who knew a few Terran sounds, paused 
in their chatter to greet Leland re- 
spectfully. Others exhibited friendli- 
ness by fluttering tentacle-tips at him. 
For a moment, the Terran had a re- 
currence of the feeling that he was 
watching a scene in a nightmare, but 
that passed. After several months on 
Vryda, he was acquiring the knack of 
looking at the tentacled Vrydans as 
persons, whatever their appearance. 

“Your pardon,” 3aid a gray-furred 
fellow with six tentacles, “but may we 
not invite you to our conversation for 
a few moments?” 

Leland thought he recognized the 
speaker as a foreman he had met that 
morning. He glanced inquiringly at 
Kroee. 

“By all means,” advised the latter. 
“You are popular, because they see 
what your science is doing for us.” 

/ suppose part of my job is diplo- 
macy, Leland thought as he was es- 
corted over to a table near the front 
of the cafe. 

As a representative of a civilization 
that hoped to benefit from the current 
agreement a* much as did the Vf£- 
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dans, It behooved him to make himself 
as pleasant as possible. The metals 
of the planet were important to Ter- 
ran spacemen, perhaps not so much for 
. abundance or quality as for being stra- 
tegically located between Sol and a re- 
gion of stars now being explored. 

He was introduced, in Vrydan with 
gestures, to the party of four standing 
around the table. The dialect was 
slightly strange to Leland, who con- 
sidered he was doing well enough to 
speak any Vrydan whatsoever; but he 
was made welcome by a flurry of ten- 
tacles. One of the party was dispatched 
to fetch the metal case he used for a 
bench. 

“They wish me lo make clear that 
we are honored,” said gray-fur. “I am 
known as Yilo. We would be happy 
to hear of Terra and your opinions — 
oh, here comes your seat.” 

The box was passed along a chain 
of tentacles to a place of honor. Le- 
land seated himself with a sigh for his 
tired feet. When a server arrived with 
their orders, he discovered that Yilo 
had signalled an extra portion for him. 

“Six stemmed saucers without even 
a tray,” mumured Leland. “What a 
hit he’d make in a Terran restaurant!” 

“You said?” 

“Oh. . .er, I mean that on Terra I 
was not accustomed to such experi- 
ences in flavor. We live more simply, 
you might say.” 

Yilo thumped a tentacle-tip on the 
table in pleased agreement, and repeat- 
ed the remark to the others in their 
dialect. Leland managed to taste the 
sweetish concoction without making a 
face, and pretended to be nursing it 
along as did the Vrydans. He was re- 
lieved to find that the main ingredient 
was not fish. 

'T'WO NEW arrivals created a diver- 
sion as they were introduced. Le- 
land gave up trying to remember out- 
landish names, and contented himself 
with looking as pleasant as possible. 

Silly, he thought. Can’t expect them 



to interpret Tenon facial expressions, 
but what else can you do? 

One of the newcomers said some- 
thing that attracted a good deal of 
repartee. He was apparently invited 
forthwith to join the party, and 
squeezed into a place at the table al- 
though his friend continued on to an- 
other group. One of the original four 
exclaimed piercingly, and glided off 
in a different direction. 

Leland hoped his facial expression 
hid not been misinterpreted by some 
alien standard. He gazed longingly 
back to where he had left his ale, but 
Kroee and Zuahnu were talking so 
animatedly that it was hard to attract 
their attention. 

“Now that I come to think of it,” 
muttered Leland, “the whole place is 
buzzing!” 

He peered about the cafe. Most of 
those present were from the farm pro- 
ject. Everywhere, squealing voices 
mingled with muted excitement. Ten- 
tacles gestured nervously. Leland con- 
sidered going over to ask Kroee what 
was in the air, but just then the Vrydan 
who had left the table returned. 

Leland recognized him by the hori- 
zontal, cinnamon-colored bands in his 
fur, but was surprised that he brought 
with him two new individuals. The ta- 
ble was already as thickly surrounded 
as if it had held a pair of dice instead 
of refreshments. 

The Terran turned to Yilo, expect- 
ing the ordeal of more introductions, 
but the latter was intent on the new- 
comers. Whatever the discussion, it 
resulted in one’s gliding away, waving 
a tentacle toward the group from which 
he had come and to which he seemed 
to be returning. With the one who re- 
mained, Leland counted seven plus 
himself about the crowded table. 

“What is happening?” he asked Yi- 
lo. 

“Ah... I will explain later,” the 
other answered hastily, and turned 
back to the heated discussion. 

Leland felt his face stiffening. 

What Ike hell! he thought. They 
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asked me over here and now — oh, well, 
why get sore about it? The whole 
snaky bunch is a nightmare — squids 
trying to act like people ! 

He wanted to leave, but could not 
see himself rising in indignation from 
the midst of this interwoven gathering. 
It was too ridiculous. Still, they might 
have some consideration. Having been 
invited to talk, he resented being ig- 
nored. 

He glanced around again, and was 
struck anew by the undercurrent of 
excitement all through the cafe. “Why 
— they’re all staring this way!” he mut- 
tered. 

S TARTLED, he looked covertly at 
the others to see if his words had 
been noticed. Probably not, he decided; 
the Vrydans were not good at picking 
up low tones. They still conversed rap- 
idly, as if over some problem or dif- 
ference of opinion. Three or four con- 
tinually babbled at once. Leland’s ears 
ached. 

Then he noticed a bustle at another 
table across the room. He thought he 
saw the Vrydan who had stopped with 
a friend a few minutes before, only to 
leave after a brief talk. He was point- 
ing toward Lelancl’s table-mates. Sev- 
eral with him seemed to be urging one 
of their number to join Yilo’s group. 

“What’s all the excitement, Yilo?” 
Lcland demanded. 

This time, he was not even noticed; 
he leaned back and sought for an ex- 
cuse to leave. 

He saw Kroee and Zuahnu beckon- 
ing. Glancing about, he thought it ex- 
tremely unlikely that he would be 
missed. 

Leland slid his feet around to the 
side of the metal box and rose unob- 
trusively. A Vrydan who had been lean- 
ing on the table with one tentacle 
arched over the Ter ran ’s shoulder 
edged impatiently into the vacated 
space. 

“A dozen more they don’t!” he 
thought he understood Zuahnu to say 
to Kroee as he reached them. 

The two officials had their money 



pouches upon the table. Little stacks 
of silvery coins were lined up oppo- 
site each other. Four long-stemmed 
dishes, empty, had been shoved aside. 
Leland wondered what the wager could 
be. 

“How are they making out?” asked 
Kroee, as soon as he noticed Leland 
standing there. 

“Who?” 

“Yilo and all of them over there. 
Will they get it set up?” 

“What do you mean?” snapped Le- 
land. “How should I know what they’re 
doing?” 

“Well, you were right there in the 
middle of it!” shrilled Zuahnu. “Tell 
us! There is money changing pouches 
over this!” 

“Yes! speak!” urged Kroee. “It is 
no secret. Everyone in the cafe is — 
\Vhee\ Zuahnu! There goes the eighth 
over to them! Do you still say a dozen 
more?” 

Zuahnu shoved his stack of coins 
defiantly forward, but Leland thought 
he looked a bit doubtful. The Terran 
saw that the reluctant Vrydan had fi- 
nally approached Yilo’s table. He was 
being questioned eagerly. 

Then a forest of triumphant tenta- 
cles shot into the air. The stranger wa3 
welcomed boisterously into the group. 
Someone else broke away to hustle out 
through the street door as if on an ur- 
gent errand. 

Here and there on the small tables, 
coins were pushed to and fro, swept 
into pouches, or stacked in support of 
other gleaming columns. 

“Will someone please tell me — ” Le- 
land began plaintively. 

“Presently, presently!” Kroee twid- 
dled a tentacle tip at him absently. 
“Sit down, Leland! I will order fresh 
ale.” 

Leland sighed. “All right,” he said 
In resignation. “I’ll be back in a min- 
ute; I left my box over there.” 

He threaded his way between the 
stone tables and their occupants to the 
cluster of natives with Yilo. These were 
too engrossed with each other to no- 
tice hi* approach. 
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“Would you mind?” he asked loud- 
ly, tapping a four-tentacled Vrydan on 
the tapering bulge corresponding to a 
shoulder. 

The fellow looked around impatient- 
ly, and squealed at him in a dialect of 
which Leland failed to catch a single 
word. 

Another of the ones rushed into this 
district jor the harvest, he thought. 

He looked back to Kroee, but the 
latter was again engaged in counting 
coins with Zuahnu. Leland saw one vis- 
age in the watching crowd that was fa- 
miliar. 

“Tivam!” he called to the driver 
with whom he had ridden into town. 
“Come over here and get them to lot 
me have my bench, will you?” 

'T'lVAM OBLIGINGLY hurried 
-*■ over. Leland explained his trou- 
ble with the dialect, Tivam explained 
in a shrill chatter to the four-tenta- 
cled one, and the latter squirmed out 
of the way. 

Tivam reached under somebody’s 
tentacle, the tip of which was pound- 
ing emphatically upon the table, and 
fished out the crate. He was about to 
hand it to Leland when one of the 
talkers noticed and pounced upon him 
with an indignant squeal. 

“Here! What are you doing with 
that?” demanded Yilo. “That is for 
Leland, the Terran. Put it downl” 

“It’s all right, Yilo,” interrupted Le- 
land, reaching over for the box. “I 
just asked him to pass it to me.” 

“Oh, you are leaving already? It 
has been a pleasure to talk with you, a 
pleasure which I respectfully hope to 
continue at another time.” 

“The pleasure has been mine,” Le- 
land lied with a reasonably straight 
face. “Now, if you will excuse me and 
my friend — ” 

“I thought I did not recognize him,” 
said Yilo, examining Tivam. 

Leland sighed and performed a curt 
introduction. Having gained complete 
possession of the box, he spent each 
ensuing second in the vicinity but 
grudgingly. Tivam, to bis annoyance, 



acted as if he enjoyed attracting Yilo’s 
attention. Leland backed off, leaving 
them engaged in rapid chatter. 

He was halfway back to Kroee, 
twisting in and out with the box to 
avoid jabbing the other revelers, when 
a gigantic sigh swept the cafe. 

It was succeeded by a dead silence. 

Startled, Leland gaped about guiltily. 
No one, he was relieved to note, was 
paying any attention to him. Uncom- 
fortably conscious of the padding of 
his feet upon the hard floor, he slunk 
back to his friends’ table and sat down. 

Yilo uttered a clipped exclamation. 
He swept the stone table out of his 
path with a single snapping tentacle, 
and led the way to the door. Tivam 
and the other six surged after him, but 
every other Vrydan in the cafe sat 
still until the group had passed through 
the door and into the street. 

Then there was a general shifting, as 
everyone left glided toward the front 
windows, resuming vocal activity. 

“ Kroee I" 

J ELAND heard his own voice strain- 
ing alarmingly toward the pitch of 
Vrydan speech, and paused to control 
himself. 

“Oh, yes,” said Kroee. “I must 
explain for you.” 

“If it is not too much trouble,” 
choked Leland. 

He went through the motions of run- 
ning his fingers through his hair, 
and stopped himself.. 

“It might be difficult to compre- 
hend,” said Kroee, “especially the odds 
against it. It is another example of the 
comparative complexity of our life, 
and why we keep such detailed indi- 
vidual records.” 

He had been edging toward the front 
of the cafe as he spoke, and now 
stretched to peer over the heads of 
those at the windows. With his Ter- 
ran height, Leland could see out. The 
little clump of Vrydans headed by 
Yilo plodded purposefully through the 
dust of the street. Few onlookers ap- 
peared openly on the sidewalks, though 
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Leland detected motion at many win- 
dows. 

“One person just came out of an- 
other building to wait for them,” he 
told Kroee. He looked again, recog- 
nized the cinnamon-colored bands in 
the fur, and added, “He was with 
them before.” 

Kroee and Zuahnu looked at each 
other significantly. 

“They have done it!” squealed Zau- 
hnu. 

“You see,” explained Kroee, “they 
are grouping themselves for an act 
which, while not exactly illegal, is so 
difficult to arrange without the Rec- 
ords Office that the government has 
come to look sourly upon amateur at- 
tempts.” 

“It can be a very annoying situa- 
tion,” said Zuahnu, “which is why 
everyone is amused at seeing the gov- 
ernment by-passed.” 

Leland saw the ninth Vrydan picked 
up by the marching octet. All of them 
bunched together and set off down 
the street at a determined pace. They 
charged around a corner out of sight. 

“You have told me of the extreme- 
ly simple forms of love and marriage 
on Terra,” said Kroee. “Imagine how 
complicated it would be had you not 
evolved such a standardized physique, 
so that only two sexes are necessary 
to carry all your types of genes!” 

“That is why so many of us bet 
against them,” Zuahnu put in. “With- 



out filing applications at the local Rec- 
ords Office, the odds against gather- 
ing all nine sexes by chance out of a 
limited group of strangers — well, you 
estimate them!” 

He and Kroee slowly followed Le- 
land back to their tabic. 

Ninel thought the Terran, groping 
dazedly for his box. No wonder they 
have such a low population! It’s the 
cause, not the effect of so much unim- 
proved land. 

He noted the amused crinkling 
around Kroee’s eyes, and drained one 
of his tiny cups of ale. 

“One aspect is highly amusing,” said 
the Vrydan. “They were on the verge 
of failure until you got Tivam into 
the conversation. I must remember to 
tell Yilo later!” 

“What a story of co-ordination,” 
shrilled Zuahnu in delight. “It took a 
Terran to arrange it! This will be told 
for decades!” 

Leland groaned, and signalled a pass- 
ing server. “I’d rather you kept it very 
quiet,” he said. 

“But why? Surely your Terran 
friends will be pleased at the favorable 
publicity!” 

“I’m afraid they wouldn’t call It co- 
ordination,” said Leland. “As in so 
many other things, Terrans have a 
simpler word for my part in the af- 
fair. Order me another dozen ales, will 
you, Kroee?” 

★ 



Philadelphia in 1 953 

As most science-fictionists know, there's an annual convention for fan- 
tasy and science-fiction fans all over the world; In 1953, it will be held at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., September 5th, 6th, and 7th. The 
Philadelphia Science Fiction Society will administer the convention this year, 
but it is being sponsored by science-fiction clubs, and enthusiasts everywhere. 

Membership in the Convention Society costs one dollar, and the 
membership card is the bearer's ticket of admission to the three-day shindig. 
Members receive full and frequent reports of arrangements to date, up to the 
time of the convention itself, including vital information on accomodations in 
Philadelphia during that period. The person to write to is Tom Clareson, 3731 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, Penna. 




a BIG MAN with the girls 

Jealousy can sometimes lead (jy JgfflgS ^0^6® 
to very important discoveries! ■' .... . , ° 

& Judith Merni 



B ART MANDELL was not, real- 
ly, a jealous man; he’d been 
around enough to know it didn’t 
pay. But he’d been around enough, 
too, to understand Sally. 

She was a sweet kid: pretty as a 
sweet-pea from the neck up, and abso- 
lutely terrific all the way down. Faith- 
ful, and loyal, and loving, too. But a 
party girl, always on the move, fast 
on her feet and quick with a quip. 
Not the sitting-home type at all. 

Which explains why Bart decided 
that two hours’ sleep would have to 
do him. 

He hadn’t seen Sally for forty-eight 
hours — not since the search began; 



that was just about twenty-eight hours 
too long, and the last time he called 
she’d sounded pretty much indiffeient 
to whether she ever saw him again. He 
had eight hours and that was all, be- 
fore he had to go back out with the 
search-party again. So he caught a 
fast, couple of hours of sacktime, 
washed the sleep out of his system 
in the sharp spray of the shower, and 
started down to her house. 

The street was lit up like a carnival. 
It was crazy; here the whole Army was 
on twenty-four Hour duty, with the 
National Guard working alongside, 
and the cops out, too. The city — the 
whole world, maybe — was in danger, 
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and folks who weren’t actually out 
hunting were having themselves a time. 
He couldn’t figure out where the stuff 
had come from so quickly, but every 
store along the street had souvenirs 
and gadgets for sale; maps of Mars, 
toy rocket ships, and mechanical Mar- 
tians with green skin and red eyes. 
Kids were peddling illustrated reprints 
of the government White Paper on 
Mars. The bars were full, and even 
the ice-cream parlors were doing a 
land-office business. 

And all the time, out there in the 
woods, grim parties of sleepless men 
were beating the bushes for some sign 
of the invader. 

Bart strode angrily- down the street, 
pushing his way past the meandering 
groups. His uniform gave him right- 
of-way, fortunately for the revelers. 

He was almost at the side-street 
where Sally lived, when he realized 
he had forgotten the flowers. 

There was no florist nearby. He 
stopped at a hastily-constructed side- 
walk stand, picked out the biggest and 
fanciest of the toy rockets, sourly paid 
three times what it was worth, and 
turned off to Sally’s. 

He had to wait at the door just a 
minute too long when he rang. Then 
she opened up, and he found out 
why — she had an apron on, and the 
house was full of the nicest smell in 
the world, french fries frying. She 
stayed in his arms just long enough for 
him to work himself up to the kind of 
kiss he really wanted to give her, then 
she pulled away. 

“The potatoesf” She turned and ran 
out to the kitchen, bronze curls bob- 
bing as she ran. Bart closed his 
mouth, stopped gasping, and followed 
her, just in time to see her slide two 
inches of steak into the broiler. 

“You are,” he said, watching her, 
“beyond any possible doubt, the most 
wonderful woman on any planet, let 
alone on Earth.” 

The corners of her mouth tilted, 
and she caught her lower lip with her 
teeth just in time to stop a full-fledged 
smile. Bart watched the even white 



edges press down on the full redness 
of the lip, and decided he wasn’t 
very hungry after all. 

“Oh,” he remembered, “I brought 
you a present.” He went back to the 
entry, and got the package he’d 
dropped to get his arms free when she 
opened the door. 

She unwrapped it while the steak 
sizzled and the potatoes crisped. 
“Why, that’s sweet,” she said, but 
Bart failed to note much enthusiasm. 

“Look.” He showed her how the 
nose unscrewed, and then set the hol- 
low metal tube down on its rocket 
nozzles on the kitchen table. “You 
use it for a vase,” he explained. “You 
can put flowers in.” 

“How cute! Listen, why don’t you 
take it in and put it on the table? 
Take the jonquills out of the green 
pitcher and put them in here.” 

He felt a little better “Sure thing,” 
he said. He didn’t even try to kiss 
her on the way out. 

'T'HE TABLE looked wonderful, set 
just for two, in front of the fire- 
place. Bart whistled while he trans- 
ferred flowers and water to the shiny 
souvenir rocket, and placed it careful- 
ly off-center on the table. He didn’t 
want it getting in the way of the 
view. He stood back to survey the ef- 
fect, and saw that the fire was laid, 
ready to be lit. 

Nice touch. He walked around the 
table, knelt down, and scratched a 
match on the hearthstones, then 
stopped, staring, while the match 
flared in his fingers. 

He dropped the match,. So that was 
why she hadn’t gone into rhapsodies 
over his present! 

The rocket on the hearth was a 
good two feet tall— almost ttyice as 
big as his — and a really beautiful job. 
Shiny, silver-colored metal, not cast, 
but seamed along the sides... even 
a miniature air-lock standing open. 
Bart leaned closer, and saw that the 
surface was not as new and shiny as 
it had looked at first; it was scarred 
and dented in spots. But it was a 
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beautiful job He glowered at the hunk 
of tin he’d brought. 

Who...? 

Bart ran through a quick review of 
the men he knew Sally knew, but none 
of them were quite the rocket-buying 
type. Seemed like there was some new 
competition in the field. 

He touched the gleaming toy; it 
was warm. 

Bart struck another match savage- 
ly, and lit the fire, then jumped up 
and paced over to the window. He 
stared out gloomily. Some joker had 
been there all afternoon— most likely, 
had brought Sally the rocket. He 
turned on his heel, and started back to 
the kitchen. Even an unjealous man 
could be pushed too far. 

Sally saved him from the biggest 
mistake he could have made. The 
minute he showed his face in the kitch- 
en door, she shoved a tray at him, 
smiled enchantingly, and said, “Take 
it in there, will you?” He carried the 
laden tray back to the other room, 
and cooled down on the way. 

Bart Mandell, after all, was not 
really a jealous man. And he certainly 
knew better than to make a scene be- 
cause some other character came visit- 
ing. 

TT TOOK a little while to get back in 
the mood, but the salad was good, 
and the steak was better. Sally 
sat across the table, smiling and spar- 
kling. The fire flickered, then roared, 
then settled down to a cheerful dance 
of flame and smoke and sparks. The 
shadows deepened, and the other man’s 
present was not so obstrusive any 
more. 

Bart helped her with the dishes. It 
was one of the things he’d learned, 
hither and yon. Nothing less likely to 
make a girl answer kindly next time 
you call up, than if her most recent 
memory of you is the dirty dishes you 
left behind. They stood close together 
in the bright kitchen, and when they 
went back to the living room, there 
was peace and intimacy between them. 

Except, that Is, when Bart decided 



it was time to ask a casual question. 

He added some wood to the fire, 
and before he stood up again, he said, 
“Nice gadget you’ve got there,” point- 
ing to the rocket on the hearth. 
“Hmm-mh. Come sit down.” 
“Something new?” He was very off- 
hand. 

“Hmm-mh.” 

“Haven’t seen anything like it any- 
where,” he pursued, though he knew 
she was stiffening up. 

“Most likely not,” she said briskly; 
“do you want the radio on?” 

That settled that. It was another 
man, or she would have told him. 

“Sure,” he agreed. “But wouldn’t 
you rather go out? I thought we might 
take in a show.” It was the last thing 
in the world he’d thought of. All he 
wanted right now was to sit in the dim 
room with Sally as close to him as 
she’d get. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “Why 
don’t we just stick around here? You 
must be worn out.” 

She was a sweet kid. Bart relaxed. 
After all, the other guy was gone; he, 
Bart, had the center of the stage now, 
and he might as well make use of it 
while it lasted. 

“Not so bad,” he told her. “I felt 
knocked out before, but something 
around here' seems to be good for me.” 
“The steak maybe?” she teased. 
“Could be.” He fiddled with knobs 
on the radio, flicked past the news he 
wanted to hear, and found some mu- 
sic. “Like that?” He turned and held 
out his arms. She floated into them, 
and for a half an hour he forgot about 
the search, the Army, the Martian, 
and everything else. 

Then the music gave way to news 
again, and Bart went to change the 
station, but Sally passed another 
miracle. “Leave it, why don’t you?” 
she said. “Don’t you want to hear?” 
He did, but he knew she never did. 
She sure was working overtime tonight 
to keep him happy. Guilty conscience, 
maybe. He flicked the thought away 
almost quickly enough. 

“ . . . latest opinion from authorita- 
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tive sources,” the commentator said 
breathlessly, “is that the Martian in- 
vader space ship must have landed 
under cover of the dark, before the 
search began. One officer at the search 
headquarters believes that the Martian 
disembarked and sent his ship back 
into the sky on automatic controls 
while he is reconnoitering our defenses. 
The search for the Martian is spread- 
ing throughout this area. Civilian vol- 
unteers are being called on now to as- 
sist the armed forces, fire and police 
departments, already engaged in an in- 
tensive dragnet search. 

‘ To summarize: there has been no 
trace of the Martian spaceship since 
it stopped broadcasting, and RDF in- 
stallations lost it fifty-six hours ago. 
They have never been detected by ra- 
dar. Government heads of all countries 
are conferring today on an island in 
the Pacific, formulating a world-wide 
cooperative policy in case of hostile 
activity on the part of the Martian. 
The search in this area, where the 
alien ship is believed to have put 
down, is being intensified. 

“Stay tuned for further news ...” 

'X'HE' MUSIC came on again, but 
Sally didn’t want to dance. She 
turned to Bart with a frown furrowing 
her lovely forehead. “I just don’t un- 
derstand it, Bart. I thought the Mar- 
tians were supposed to be so friendly 
just like us, and all.” 

“That’s what we all thought from 
the first radio messages,” he told her. 
“Maybe they are; who knows? It’s 
just that everybody got scared when 
they stopped broadcasting and the ra- 
dar couldn’t pick them up. That means 
they’ve got some kind of a screen that 
can stop us from tracking them, and 
naturally we don’t like that. So we 
want to find out where they — I mean 
he — landed. That’s all. Nothing to 
worry about really.” 

There was plenty to worry about. 
The Martians were too smart; that’s 
what it came down to. Two years of 
communication with them... but they 



were the ones that started it; they 
were the ones who learned Earth 
languages, first English, then Russian ; 
they were the ones who could build a 
spaceship to come and visit. 

From their own descriptions they 
sounded just like human beings. But 
they were too smart; they could have 
figured out what people looked like, 
and just said they were that way. 
They could have... oh, anything. 

There was no sense in getting 
wrought up about it, and there was 
certainly no sense in getting Sally wor- 
ried. In two more hours he’d have to 
leave and go out hunting Martians 
again; that was enough for him to do. 
Meanwhile, he was going to relax. 

“Come on, honey.” Bart slid an arm 
around her waist, and moved his feet 
in time to the music, not really danc- 
ing, just doing enough to give him an 
excuse to hang onto her. “You stick to 
the steaks, and let Old Uncle Bart 
chase Martians. It’ll work out better 
that way.” 

She smiled up at him, and he 
stopped pretending to be dancing. 

It was a superior sort of kiss, but 
after only a very short eternity, Sally 
broke and stayed that way. They 
wound up in separate chairs in front 
of the fireplace, watching the flame- 
pictures, and Bart decided it was prob- 
ably the next-best thing. It was quiet 
and peaceful, and as long as he stayed 
at arm’s length Sally was very sweet. 

Once or twice he almost went to 
sleep, but he kept himself awake try- 
ing to figure out what had got into Ins 
girl. She didn’t want to go out. She 
didn’t want to dance; she listened to 
the news; she asked serious ques- 
tions. 

He added it all up, and the answer 
was too good to be true. When he had 
.to leave at eleven-thirty, he wandered 
off down the street in a happy daze. 
Could Sally, the party girl, the on- 
again, off-again girl— could Sally have 
made up her mind? She sure was act- 
ing like a lady with honorable inten- 
tions. Bart smirked and smiled, and 
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somehow found his way back to the 
barracks. 

He really wasn't a jealous man, be- 
cause he’d already forgotten about 
the model rocket on the hearth and 
the other guy who got there first with 
the most. 

'T'HEY WENT back to the woods at 
•*- midnight, a truckful of . weary G. 
Ids, none oi them caring much whether 
they ever got to see a Martian. They 
were dropped at a godforsaken spot in 
the wilderness, completely unidentifi- 
able in the dark, and given the co- 
ordinates to aim for. For three hours 
they beat through the bush, cross- 
country, to the next highway, where 
they met another truckful of men com- 
ing out of the dim stretches on the 
other side of the road, just as discour- 
aged as they were. 

Somebody passed out coffee and 
doughnuts; they had fifteen minutes to 
sit around and wish the coffee was hot. 
Then they all got loaded in a couple 
of different trucks. They were driven 
about a mile further down the road, 
then dumped out and ordered back 
through the woods again. In the 
greyest dawn on record, they fought 
their way through the tangled under- 
growth toward the road they’d started 
on. Nothing happened except twigs 
snapping in their faces, brambles 
scratching their hands, and roots, trip- 
ping them up. They met no living 
creatures more alien or dangerous than 
a million murderous mosquitoes. When 
they came out on the highway the bag 
was still empty. 

Captain Connors was waiting with 
the trucks, his tare grey. While he 
conferred with the non-coms, Eart 
edged closer to listen. A sergeant was 
saving, “He got away clean, Cap’n. 
If there was anvthing bigger than a 
chipmunk In these woods we’d’ve 
found it.” 

The captain shook his head. “The 
Martian couldn’t get away,” he said 
worriedly. “He’s still in this area. Got 
to be. If we can’t find him, there’s 



only one answer) somebody’s biding 
bim.” 

The first sergeant grunted in a 
shocked tone. “Hiding him? What 
kind of a rat would hide a monster 
like that?” 

“He might not be a monster; he 
might be quite good-looking.” 

“He’s a Martian, ain’t be?” the 
first sergeant grumbled. 

Bart didn’t hear the captain’s an- 
swer, because just then the order came 
to mount the trucks and the noise 
drowned it out. But it is doubtful that 
be would have heard anyhow. . , 

CALLY WASN’T expecting com- 
^ pany. 

She was wearing a printed wrap- 
around sort of dress, and a bright col- 
ored scarf on her head. Peeping out 
from the edges of the scarf, Bart could 
see a few tightly bobby-pinned loops 
of lovely bronze-colored hair. She had 
no makeup on; she must have thought 
it was the laundryman at the door. 

The funny part was it didn’t make a 
bit of difference, Bart thought. She 
took his breath away just as thor- 
oughly as she did when the glamour 
aids were intact. 

“Hi,” he said weakly. “We just got 
in from patrol. I thought maybe you’d 
give a so-ldicr a cup of coffee.” He al- 
most added, “Or you could marry me 
instead.” But there w : as a little matter 
to be cleared up first. 

“You could have called first.” 

“I would have, if I’d been sure 
you’d say yes.” 

She hesitated, looked down at her- 
self, and then the damage had already 
been done. “AH right,” she relented. 
It was hard to believe, but her smile 
was even prettier without lipstick. 
“Come on in. But you can’t stay.” 

She led the way to the kitchen, 
Bart trying to figure a way to get an- 
other look at that toy rocket in the 
living room. Then he decided it wasn’t 
necessary. 

There was a new toy now, perched 
on top of the refrigerator. Bart knew 
for sure it hadn’t been there last night. 
He remembered taking the cubes out 



so 
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of the box, and putting them on top 
there while he looked for glasses. 

It was one of the little toy robots 
this time. This one was extra-small, 
not more than an inch-and-a-half 
high, Bart realized when he got up to 
take a closer look. And it wasn’t a 
robot; there was a tiny manikin in- 
side, dressed in a miniature space-suit 
affair. Attached to the arm of the 
suit was a weird-looking machine, 
higher than the figure itself, and cov- 
ered with minute dials and meters. 

“Come and get your coffee,” Sally 
called, but there was an edge of ap- 
prehension in her voice. 

Bart reached out to pick up the 
toy, and instantly Sally was at his 
side, “Leave that alone!” she said 
sharply. 

“Something special?” he asked, try- 
ing to look surprised. 

“Yes,” she said shortly. “Something 
special; now come drink your coffee 
if you want it, and leave that alone.” 

Bart turned back to the table. That 
little figurine was just the right size. 
It went with the rocket all right. And 
it had the same kind of fine workman- 
ship in it. Bart wondered how you 
started this kind of a showdown. 

“You’re certainly acting peculiar, 
Bart Mandell!” Sally said. 



T_T E LOOKED straight i n to 
smouldering brown eyes. “You’re 
being a little strange yourself,” he told 
her. “I’ll tell you what I think,” he 
said bluntly. “I think they’re looking 
for that Martian in the wrong place.” 

“What are you talking about?” She 
was very haughty. 

“About your new toys; that’s what 
I’m talking about!” 

“There is no need to scream at me,” 
she said icily. “I can hear you per- 
fectly...” 

“Well, then, listen a while,” he in- 
terrupted, lowering his voice. “That 
rocket you’ve got in the living room — 
and this little gadget here on the re- 
frigerator — I want to know where you 
got them.” 

“I don’t think that’s any of your 
business 1” 



Bart got up and advanced a step, 
towering over her. 

“Sally,” he said angrily, “this is a 
serious matter. The United States 
Government is involved in this. If you 
can prove to me where you got those 
things, I'll apologize or anything else 
you want. But you have to answer 
me” 

“Bart, you’ve gone out of your 
head! If you want to know, nobody 
gave them to me! I got them for my- 
self!” 

“Where?” 

“If you were the last man on Earth, 
I wouldn’t tell you! Now will you 
leave politely before I . . . Bart, stop 
that!" 

Halfway to the refrigerator he 
stopped and turned back. 

“Sally, can you honestly say to me 
that you don’t know anything about 
the Martians?” 

“What in the world would / know?” 
All wide-eyed Innocence, but just a 
bit too much of it, after being so 
angry. 

“Just where you’ve got him hidden, 
that’s all you’d know!” Now he lost 
his temper. “And why, that’s what I 
don’t understand. Why} Good Lord, 
Sally, I could stand anything but this! 
I wouldn’t mind so much if you were 
seeing some other man behind my 
back. But a Martian! Sally, have you 
no discrimination? Don’t you realize 
lie’s dangerous? Don’t you understand 
that the whole world is looking — ” 

Sally laughed. 

It was the wrong thing to do. She 
laughed, and pointed a shaking finger 
at Bart, and choked out, “Oh, you 
look so funny.” She subsided a little, 
while he stood rooted to the floor, 
keeping himself in control. “Bart, you 
look so funny when you get mad. 
Now let’s be sensible and stop fight- 
ing. Let’s go out on the porch and 
talk a while, and then ...” 

He whirled around and reached 
out. Just before his hand closed on 
the miniature space suit, he heard 
her say, “Bart, stopl You’ll hurt 
him!” Then he knew he was right. 
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/'’APT AIN CONNORS took some 
convincing. 

The first result of Bart’s effort to 
call him with the news was the ar- 
rival of an MP, with instructions to 
bring in some drunken soldier. The 
MP came, and saw, and listened. Most 
especially he listened to Nong Kay, 
the one-inch high Martian, talking 
with the aid of his two-inch high metal 
larynx — the gadget with the knobs and 
buttons. 

The MP went away with his story, 
and after a while a sergeant came, 
and went through the routine again. 
He called the captain. 

Captain Connors listened, not only 
to the diminutive “Martian monster” 
but also, at great length, to Sally. 
She explained again how she’d found 
the spaceship on her lawn the morn- 
ing before, and took them out to show 
them the scorched spot where the 
rocket exhaust had burned away the 
grass. 

It was still too hot to touch when 
she found it, but she had had no 
idea what it was. Captain Connors had 
a hard time believing that; but Bart 
knew Sally, and he knew it was true. 

She’d taken it indoors just out of 
curiosity, with the help of several 
thicknesses of pot-holders. She left 
it on the hearth to cool off... and 
when she came back in the door was 
open, and the little mannikin was out- 
side, with his voice-box. 

“He was real cute,” Sally told the 
captain, looking up at him earnestly 
out of those big brown eyes. “And 
polite, too; he thanked me for taking 
him in, and explained all about why 
he turned off his radio the way he 
did.” 

“That would take some explaining,” 
the captain said grimly. 

“Not from Nong’s point of view, 
sir,” Bart said. “You see, he didn’t 
know ...” 

“I think you can let the young lady 
tell her own story.” The captain 
looked at Sally again, and Bart began 
to burn. Sally, flushed and excited, 
was all too easy to look at. 



“Well, the poor little fellow!” she 
said indignantly. “How would you feel 
if you suddenly found out the folks 
you were going to visit were — well 
hundreds of times bigger than you 
were? You might get scared, too! So 
he landed in the woods, and. . . Bart, 
you better explain. I’m not sure about 
the rest of it.” 

Bart managed not to smirk at Cap- 
tain Connors. As simply as he could, 
he relayed what Nong Kay had told 
him about taking a quick and fright- 
ening look around at the fierce beasts 
• — squirrels! — and giant trees, and 
then hopping over to Sally’s lawn, in 
the middle of a human settlement. 
Then, when Sally told him how every- 
one was hunting for him, he begged 
her to keep him hidden for a few 
days, until he had a chance to find 
find out what he was getting into. 
It was all that simple. 

The captain listened, not too pa- 
tiently, nodded his understanding, and 
went away, after shaking Sally’s hand 
just one moment too long. Nong Kay 
and the “model” rocket went, too, on 
the seat of the Army car — right next 
to the captain. Bart, not having re- 
ceived orders to do otherwise, stayed. 

He put his time to good use, too. 

Captain Connors came back, minus 
his small chum. He rang the bell, and 
stood on the porch, hat in hand, his 
eyes so fully occupied with Sally in 
the doorway, that he never even no- 
ticed Bart standing behind her in the 
hall. 

“We’re having an official welcom- 
ing for the little fellow,” the captain 
said, “and I thought perhaps you ought 
to be there ma’am. I’d be glad to es- 
cort you ...” 

Bart Mandell was not a jealous man, 
but he knew when a good thing was 
going too far... and he knew it was 
wise to put one’s foot down early. 

“That’s all right, sir,” he said as 
respectfully as possible, pulling the 
door open a little farther. “Anywhere 
my brand-new fiancee goes, I will be 
delighted to escort her myself.” 
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HEY KNEW when 
they stepped out of 
the ship and saw 
it. There was, of 
course, no way that 
they could have 
known it, or been 
sure they knew it, 
for there was no way 
to know what one 
might be looking 



for. Yet, they did know it for what 
it was — and three of them stood and 



looked at it, while the fourth one float- 
ed and looked at it. And each cf them, 



in his brain or heart or intuition — 



whatever you may name it — knew 
deep inside himself a strange convic- 
tion that here finally was the resting- 



place (or one of the resting-places) of 
that legendary fragment of the human 
race that, millenia before, had broken 
free of the chains of ordinary humans 
to make their way into the darkness 
of the outer galaxy. But whether they 
fled from mediocrity; or whether they 
deserted; or whether they left for any 
one of a dozen other reasons was a 
thing that no one now might know; 
the matter had become an academic 
question that had split into several 
cults of erudite belief, and still was 
fiercely debated in a very learned man- 
ner. 

In the minds of the four who looked, 
however, there was no shred of ques- 
tion that here before them lay the 
place that had been sought — in a more 
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or . haphazard faslaon — for a hun- 
dred thousand years. It was a place. 
One hesitated to call it a city, although 
it probably was a city. It was a place 
of living, and of learning, and of work- 
ing, and it had many buildings; but 
the buildings had been made a part of 
the landscape and did not outrage the 
eye with their grossness nor their dis- 
regard for the land they stood upon. 
There was greatness about the place — 
,not a greatness of gigantic stones 
heaped on one another, nor the great- 
ness of a bold and overwhelming archi- 
tecture, nor even the greatness of in- 



destructibility. For there was no mas- 
siveness of structure, and the archi- 
tecture seemed quite ordinary; some of 
the buildings had fallen into disrepair, 
and others were weathered into a mel- 
lowness that blended with the trees 
and grass of the hills on which they 
stood. 

Still there was a greatness in them, 
the greatness of humility and pur- 
pose — and the greatness, too, of well- 
ordered life. Looking at them, one 
knew that he had been wrong in think- 
ing this a city— that this was no city, 
but an extensive village, with all the 
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connotations that were in the word. 

But most of ail there was human- 
ness — the subtle touch that marked 
the buildings as ones that had been 
planned by human minds, and raised 
by human hands. You could not put 
your finger upon any single thing and 
say, “This thing is human”; any one 
of those things you put your finger on 
plight have been built or achieved by 
another race. But when all those single 
things you might put your finger on 
were rolled into the whole concept, 
there could be no doubt that this was 
a human village. 

Sentient beings had hunted for this 
place, had sou|ht the clue that might 
lead them to. the vanished segment of 
the race; when they failed, some of 
them had doubted there had been such 
a segment — for the story was one that 
was based upon little more than myth, 
with the records that told of it often 
in dispute. There were those, too, who 
had said that it mattered little if you 
found tiie missing fragment, since little 
thgt was of any value would come 
from a race so insignificant as the hu- 
man race. What were the humans, 
they would ask you — and would an- 
swer before you had a chance to speak. 
Gadgeteers, they said, gadgeteers who 
were singularly unstable. Great on 
gadgets, they would say, but with very 
little real intelligence. It was, they 
would point out, only by the slightest 
margin of intelligence that ever they 
were accepted into the galactic broth- 
erhood. And, these detractors would 
remind you, humans had not improved 
much since. Still marvellous gadget- 
eers, of course, but strictly third-rate 
citizens who now quite rightly had 
been relegated to the backwash of the 
empire. 

npHE PLACE had been sought, and 
there had been many failures. It 
had been sought, but not consistent- 
ly; there were matters of much great- 
er import than its finding. It was 
simply an amusing piece of galactic 
history — or myth, if you would rather. 



As a project, its discovery had never 
rated very high. 

But here it was, spread out below 
the high ridge on which the ship had 
landed; and if any of them wondered 
why it had not been found before, the 
answer was simple — there were just 
too many stars; you could not search 
them ali. 

“TIvs is it,” said the Dog, speaking 
in his mind ; he iooked slantwise at the 
Human, wondering rvhat the Human 
might he thinking; of all of them, the 
finding of this place must mean the 
most to him. 

“I am glad we found it,” said the 
Dog, speaking directly to the Human; 
and the Human caught the nuances of 
the thought, the closeness of the Dog, 
his great compassion and his brother- 
hood. 

“Now we shall know,” the Spider 
said; and each of them knew, without 
his actually saying so, that now they’d 
know if these humans were any differ- 
ent from the other humans — or if they 
were just the same old humdrum race. 

“They were mutants,” said the 
Globe, “or they were supposed to be.” 

The Human stood there, saying 
nothing, just looking at the place. 

“If we’d tried to find it,” said the 
Dog, “we never would have done it.” 

“We can’t spend much time,” the 
Spider told them. “Just a quick sur- 
vey, then there’s this other business.” 

“The point is,” said the Globe, “we 
know now that it exists, and where it 
is. They will send experts out to inves- 
tigate.” 

“We stumbled on it,” said the Hu- 
man, half in wonderment; “we just 
stumbled on it.” 

The Spider made a thought that 
sounded like a chuckle, and the Hu- 
man said no more. 

“It’s deserted,” said the Globe; 
“they have run away again.” 

“They may be decadent,” said the 
Spider. “We may find what’s left of 
them huddled in some corner, wonder- 
ing what it’s ai! about — loaded down 
with legends and with crazy supersti- 
tions.” 
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“I don’t think so,” said the Dog. The Human turned his head away 

“We can’t spend much time,” the from the village and looked at his 
Spider stated again. three companions. The Dog was sorry, 

“We should spend no time at all,” of course, that they had found so 
the Globe told him. “We were not sent little — sorry that the little they had 
out to find this place; we have no found had been so negative. The Dog 
business letting it delay us.” was sorry because he still held within 

“Since we’ve found it,” said the himself some measure of racial mem- 
Dog, “it would be a shame to go away ory, and of loyalty. The old associa- 
and leave it, just like that.” tions with the human race had been 

“Then let’s get at it,” said the Spi- wiped away millenia ago; but the 
der. “Let’s break out the robots and heritage still held — the old heritage of 
the ground-car.” sympathy with, and for, the being that 

“If you don't mind,” the Human had walked with his ancestors so 
said, "I think that I will walk. The understanding^, 
rest of you go ahead; I’ll just walk The Spider was almost pleased 
down and take a look around.” about it— pleased that he had found 

“I’ll go with you,” said the Dog. no evidence of greatness, that this 
“I thank you,” said the Human, last vestige of vanity that might be 
“but there really is no need.” held by humans now would be dashed 

So they let him go alone. The three forever. The race must now slink back 
of them stayed on the ridge-top. and into its corner and stay there, watch- 
watched him walk down the hill to- ing the greatness of the Spiders, and 



ward the silent buildings; then they 
went to activate the robots. 

nrHE SUN was setting when they re- 
-*■ turned; the Human was waiting 
for them, squatting on the ridge, star- 
ing at the village. 

He did not ask them what they 
found. It was almost as if he knew, al- 
though he could not have found the 
answer by himself, just walking 
around. 

They told him. 

The Dog was kind about it. “It’s 
strange,” he said. “There is no evi- 
dence of any great development; no 
hint of anything unusual. In fact, you 
might guess that they had retro- 
gressed. There are no great engines, no 
hint of any mechanical ability.” 

“There are gadgets,” said the Hu- 
man. “Gadgets of comfort and con- 
venience. That is all I saw.” 

“That is all there is,” the Spider 
said. 

“There are no humans,” said the 
Globe. “No life of any kind; no In- 
telligence.” 



the other races, with furtive eyes. 

The Globe didn’t care. Floating 
there, at head-level with the Spider 
and the Dog, it meant little to him 
whether humans might be proud or 
humble. Nothing mattered to the 
Globe except that certain plans went 
•forward; that certain goals were 
reached; that progress could be mea- 
sured. Already the Globe had written 
off this village; already he had erased 
the story of the mutant humans as a 
factor that might affect progress, one 
way or another. 

“I think,” the Human said, “that 
I will stay out here for a while. That 
is, if you don’t mind.” 

“We don’t mind,” the Globe told 
him. 

“It will be getting dark,” the Spider 
said. 

“There’ll he stars,” the Human said. 
“There may even be a moon. Did you 
notice if there was a moon?” 

“No,” the Spider said. 

“We’ll be leaving soon,” the Dog 
said to the Human. “I will come out 
and tell you when we have to leave.” 



“The experts,” said the Dog, “may 

find something when they come.” 'TBERE WERE stars, of course, 

“I doubt ft, said the Spider. ■ They came out when the last 
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flush of the sun still flamed along the 
west. First there were but a few of 
the brighter ones; then there were 
more, and finally the entire heavens 
was a network of unfamiliar stars. 
But there was no moon. Or, if there 
was one, it did not show itself. 

Chill crept across the ridge-top and 
the Human found some sticks of wood 
lying about — dead branches, and shriv- 
elled bushes, and other wood that 
looked as if it might at one time have 
been milled and worked — and built 
himself a fire. It was a small fire, but 
it flamed brightly in the darkness; 
he huddled close against it, more for 
its companionship than for any heat 
it gave. 

He sat beside it, looked down upon 
the village, and told himself there was 
something wrong. The greatness of the 
human race, he told himself, could not 
have gone so utterly to seed. He was 
lonely — lonely with a throat-aching 
loneliness that was more than the lone- 
liness of an alien planet, and a chilly 
ridge-top, and unfamiliar stars. He 
was lonely fur the hope that once had 
glowed so brightly; for the promise 
that had gone like dust into nothing- 
ness before a morning wind; for a 
race that huddled in its gadgetry in the 
backwash of the empire. 

Not an empire of humanity, but an 
empire of Globes and Spiders; of 
Dogs; and other things for which 
there was scarcely a description. 

There was more to the human race 
than gadgetry. There was destiny 
somewhere, and the gadgetry was 
simply the means to bridge the time 
until that destiny should become ap- 
parent. In a fight for survival, the 
Human told himself, gadgetry might 
be the expedient, but it could not be 
the answer; it could not be the sum 
total, the final jotting down of any 
group of beings. 

The Dog came and stood beside him, 
without saying anything. He simply 
stood there and looked with the Hu- 
man down at the quiet village that had 
been quiet so long; the firelight flamed 
along his coat and he was a thing of 



beauty, with a certain Inherent wild* 

ness still existing in him. 

Finally the Dog broke the silence 
that hung above the world and seemed 
a part of it. “TheTire is nice,” he said. 
“I seldom have a fire.” 

“The fire was first,” the Human 
said. “The first step up. Fire is a sym- 
bol to me.” 

“I have symbols, too,” the Dog said, 
gravely. “Even the Spider has some 
symbols. But the Globe has none.” 

“I feel sorry for the Globe,” the 
Human said, 

“Don’t let your pity wear you 
down,” the Dog told him. “The Globe 
feels sorry for you. He is sorry for all 
of us — for everything that is not a 
Globe.” 

“Once my people were sorry like 
that, too,” the Human said; “but not 
any more.” 

“It’s time to go,” the Dog said. “I 
know you would like to stay, but ...” 
“I am staying,” said the Human. 
“You can’t stay,” the Dog told him. 
“I am staying,” the Human said. 
“I am just a Human, and you can get 
along without me.” 

“I thought you would be staying,” 
said the Dog. “Do you want me to go 
back and get your stuff?” 

“If you would be so kind,” the Hu- 
man said. “I’d not like to go myself.” 
“The Globe will be angry,” said the 
Dog. 

“I know it.” 

“You will be demoted,” said the 
Deg; “it will be a long time before 
you’re allowed to go on a first-class 
run again.” 

“I know ail that.” 

“The Spider will say that all hu- 
mans are crazy. He will say it in a 
very nasty way.” 

“I don't care,” the Human said; 
“somehow, I don’t care.” 

“All right, then,” said the Dog. “I 
will go and get your stuff. There are 
some books, and your clothes, and 
that little trunk of yours.” 

“And food,” the Human said. 
“Yes,” declared the Dog; “I would 
not have forgotten food.” 

After the ship was gone, the Human 
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picked up the bundles the Dog had 
brought; in addition to all the Hu- 
man’s food, the Human saw that the 
Dog had left him some of his own as 
well. 



HE PEOPLE of the 
village had lived a 
simple and a com- 
fortable life. Much 
of the comfort para- 
phernalia had bro- 
ken down, and all of 
it had long since 
ceased to operate; 
but it was not hard 
for one to figure out what each of the 
gadgets did, or once had been de- 
signed to do. 

They had held a love of beauty, 
for there still were ruins of their gar- 
deos left; here and there one found a 
flower, or a flowering shrub that once 
had been tended carefully for its color 
and its grace. But these things now 
had been long forgotten, and had lost 
the grandeur of their purpose — the 
beauty they now held was bitter-sweet 
and faded. 

The people had been literate, for 
there were rows of books upon the 
shelves; but books went to dust when 
they were touched, and one could do 
no more than wonder at the magic 
words they held. 

There were buildings which, at one 
time, might have been theatres; there 
were great forums where the populace 
may have gathered to hear the wis- 
dom, or the argument, that was the 
topic of the day. 

And even yet one could sense the 
pea^e and leisure, the order and the 
happiness that once had held the 
place. 

There was no greatness. There were 
no mighty engines, nor the shops to 
make them. There were no launching- 
platforms, and no other hint that the 
dwellers in the village had ever 
dreamed of going to the stars — al- 
though they must have known about 




the stars since their ancestors once 
had come from space. There were no 
defenses, and there were no great 
roads leading from the village into the 
outer planet. 

One felt peace when he walked 
along the street, but it was a haunted 
peace — a peace that balanced on a 
knife’s edge; while one wished with 
all his heart that he could give way 
to it, and live with it, one was afraid 
to do so for fear of what might hap- 
pen. 

The Human slept in the homes, 
clearing away the dust and the fallen 
debris, building tiny fires to keep him 
company. He sat outside, on the bro- 
ken flagstones or the shattered bench, 
before he went to sleep and stared 
up at the stars, and thought how once 
those stars had made familiar patterns 
for a happy people. He wandered in 
the winding paths that were narrower 
now than they once had been, and 
hunted for a clue; he did not hunt 
too strenuously, for there was some- 
thing here which said you should not 
hurry, and you should not fret, for 
there was no purpose in it. 

Here once had lain the hope of the 
human race, a mutant branch of that 
race that had been greater than the 
basic race. Here had been the hope 
of greatness — and there was no great- 
ness. Here was peace and comfort; 
intelligence and leisure, but nothing 
else that made itself apparent to the 
eye. 

Although there must be something 
else, some lesson, some message, some 
purpose — the Human told himself 
again and again that this could not be 
a dead end, that it was more than 
some blind alley. 

r\N THE FIFTH day, in the center 
of the village, he found a build- 
ing that was a little more ornate and 
somewhat more solidly built — although 
all the rest were solid enough, for all 
conscience’s sake. There were no 
windows and the single door was 
locked and he knew at last that he 
had found the clue he had been hunt- 
ing for. 
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He worked for three days to break 
into the building, and there was no 
way that he could. On the fourth day 
he gave up and walked away — out of 
the village and across the hills — look- 
ing for some thought, or some idea, 
that might gain him entry to the build- 
ing. He walked across the hills — as 
one will pace his study when he is at 
loss for words, or take a turn in the 
garden to clear his head for thinking. 

And that is how he found the people. 

First of all, he saw the smoke com- 
ing from one of the hollows that 
branched down toward the valley 
where a river ran, a streak of gleaming 
silver against the green of pasture 
grass. 

He walked cautiously, so that he 
would not be surprised — but strange- 
ly, without the slightest fear — there 
was something in this planet — some- 
thing in the arching sky, and the song 
of bird, and the way the wind blew 
out of the west — that told a man he 
had not a thing to fear. 

Then he saw the house beneath the 
mighty trees. He saw the orchard and 
the trees bending with their fruit, and 
heard the thoughts of people talking 
back and forth. 

He walked down the hill toward the 
house — not hurrying, for suddenly it 
had come upon him that there was no 
need to hurry. And just as suddenly, it 
seemed that he was coming home; that 
was the strangest of all, for he had 
never known a home that resembled 
this. 

They saw him coming when he 
strode down across the orchard, but 
they did net rise and come to meet 
him. They sat where they were and 
waited — as if he already were a friend 
of theirs, and his coming was expect- 
ed. 

There was an old lady— with snow- 
white hair and a prim, neat dress, the 
collar coming up high at her throat 
to hide the ravages of age upon the 
human body. But her face was beau- 
tiful — the restful beauty of the very 
old who sit and rock, and know their 



day is done, and that their life is fuH, 
and that it has been good. 

There was a man of middle age or 
more, who sa,*. beside the woman. The 
sun hau burned his face and neck until 
they were almost black; his hands 
were calloused and pockmarked with 
old scars, and hah'-crippled with heavy 
work. But upon h : s face, too, was a 
calmness which was an incomplete re- 
flection of the face beside him — in- 
complete because it was not as deep 
and settled, because it could not as 
yet know the full comfort of old age. 

The third one was a young woman 
and the Human saw the calmness in 
•her, too. She looked back at him out 
of cool grey eyes; be saw her face 
was curved and soft, and that she was 
much younger than he first had 
thought. 



H 



E STOPPED at the gate, and the 
man rose and came to where he 



waited. “You’re welcome, stranger," 
said the man. “We heard you coming 
since you stepped into the orchard.” 
“I have been at the village,” the 
Human said; “I am just out for a 
walk.” 

“You are from outside?” 

“Yes,” the Human told him, “I am 
from outside. My name is David Gra- 
hame.” 

“Come in David,” said the man, 
opening the gate. “Come and rest with 
us; there will be food, and we have 
an extra bed.” 

He walked along the garden path 
with the man and came to the bench 
where the old lady sat. 

“My name is Jed,” the man said, 
“and this is my mother, Mary; the 
oilier of : ; Is r y .laughter, Alice.” 

“So ;. u l.rsiy c ante to us, young 
man,” the- o.i b ly said to David. 

She patted the bench with a fragile 
hand. “Here, sit down beside me and 
let us talk awhile. Jed has chores to 
do, and Alice will have to cook the 
supper. But I am old and lazy, and I 
only ait and talk.” 

Now that aha talked, her eyes were 
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brighter, but the calmness still was 
in them. “We knew you would come, 
someday,” she said. “We knew some- 
one would come; for surely those who 
ate outside would hunt their mutant 
kin.” 

“We found you,” David said, “quite 
by accident.” 

“We? There are others of you?” 

“The others went away; they were 
not human and they were not inter- 
ested.” 

“But you stayed,” she said. “You 
thought there would be things to find. 
Great secrets to be learned.” 

“I stayed,” said David, “because I 
had to stay,” 

“But the secrets? The glory and the 
power?” 

David shook his head. “I don’t 
think X thought of that — not of power 
and glory. But there must be some- 
thing else. You sense it walking in the 
village, and looking at the homes; 
you sense a certain truth.” 

“Truth,” the old lady said. “Yes, 
we found Truth.” 

And the way she said it, “Truth” 
was capitalized. 

He looked quickly at her and she 
sensed the unspoken, unguarded ques- 
tion that flicked across his mind. 
“No,” she told him, “not religion. Just 
Truth; the plain and simple Truth.” 

He almost believed her, for there 
was a quiet conviction in the way she 
said it. a deep and solid "surety. “The 
truth of what?” he asked. 

“Why, Truth,” the old lady said. 
“Just Truth.” 

T WOULD be 
something more than 
a simple truth, of 
course, it would 
have nothing to do 
with machines, and 
it would concern 
neither power nor 
glory. It would be 
an inner truth— a 



mental, or a spiritual or a psycho- 
logical truth — that would have a deep 
and abiding meaning, the sort of truth 
that men had followed for years and 
even followed yet in the wish-worlds 
of their own creation. 

The Human lay in the bed close be- 
neath the roof and listened to the 
night-wind that blew itself a lullaby 
along the eaves and shingles. The 
house was quiet, and the world was 
quiet except for the singing wind. The 
world was quiet and David Grahame 
could imagine, lying there, how the 
galaxy would gradually grow quiet 
under the magic and the spell of what 
these human-folk had found. 

It must be great, he thought, this 
truth of theirs. It must be powerful, 
and imagination-snaring, and all-an- 
swering to send them back like this — 
to separate them from the striving of 
the galaxy, and send them back to this 
pastoral life of achieved tranquility 
in this alien valley; to make them grub 
the soil for food and cut the trees for 
warmth; to make them content with 
the little that they had. 

To get along with that little, they 
must have much of something else, 
some deep conviction, some inner 
knowledge that had spelled out to them 
a meaning to their lives, to the mere 
fact and living of their lives, that no 
one else could have. 

He lay on the bed, pulled the covers 
up more comfortably about him, and 
hugged himself with inner satisfaction. 

Man cowered in one corner of the 
galactic empire, a maker of gadgets — 
tolerated only because he was a maker 
of gadgets, and because the other races 
never could be sure what he might 
come up with next. They toler- 
ated him, and threw him crumbs 
enough to keep him friendly, but wast- 
ed scant courtesy upon him. 

Now, finally, Man had something 
that would win him a place in the re- 
spect and the dignity of the galaxy. 
For a truth is a thing to be respected. 

Peace came to the Human, but he 
would not let it in; he fought against 
it so that he could think, so that he 
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could speculate. First, he imagined 
that this must be the truth that the 
mutant race had found, then he aban- 
doned that idea . . . 

Finally the luilabying wind and the 
sense of peace and the tiredness of his 
body prevailed against him and he 
slept. The last thought that he had 
was: I must ask them. I must jind 
out. 

But it was days before he asked 
them, for he sensed that they were 
watching; he knew that they won- 
dered if he could be trusted with the 
truth and if he was worthy of it. 

He wished to stay; but for polite- 
ness sake he said that he must go, and 
raised no great objection when they 
said that he must stay. It was as if 
each one of them knew this was a ra- 
cial ritual which must be observed, and 
all were glad when it once was done 
and was over with. 

He worked in the fields with Jed, 
and got to know the neighbors up and 
down the valley; he sat long evenings 
talking wdtli Jed, and his mother and 
the daughter, and with the other val- 
ley folk who dropped in to pass a word 
or two. 

He had expected that they would 
ask him questions, but they did not 
ask; it was almost as if they didn’t 
care, as if they so loved this valley 
where they lived that they did not 
even think upon the teeming galaxy 
their far ancestors bad left behind to 
seek, here on this world, a destiny 
that was better than common human 
destiny. 

The Human did not ask them ques- 
tions, either; he felt them watching 
him, and he was afraid that questions 
would send them fleeing from the 
strangeness of him. 

But he was not a stranger. It took 
only a day or two for him to know 
that he could be one of them, so he 
made himself become one of them; he 
sat for long hours and talked of com- 
mon gossip that ran up and down the 
valley, and it all was kindly gossip. 
He learned many things — that there 



were other valleys where other people 
lived; that the silent, deserted village 
was something they did not fret about, 
although each of them seemed 
had no ambition and no hope beyond 
this life of theirs, and all were well 
content. 

THE HUMAN grew content himself, 
content with the rose-grey morn- 
ings; with the dignity of labor; with 
the pride of growing things. But even 
as he grew content, he knew he could 
not be content — that he must find 
the answer to the truth they had 
found and must carry that truth "back 
to the rvaiting galaxy. Before long, 
a ship would be coming out to explore 
the village and to study it; and before 
the ship arrived, he must know the an- 
swer. When the ship arrived, he must 
be standing on the ridge above the 
village to tell them what he’d found. 

One day Jed said to him. “You will 
be staying with us?” 

David shook his head. “I have to 
go back, Jed; I would like to stay, but 
I must go back.” 

Jed spoke slowly, calmly. “You 
want the Truth? That’s it?” 

“If you will give it to me,” David 
said. 

“It is yours to have,” said Jed; 
“you will not take it back.” 

That night Jed said to his daughter, 
“Alice, teach David how to read our 
writing. It is time he knew.” 

In the corner by the fireplace, the 
old lady sat rocking in her chair. 
“Aye,” she said, “it is time he read 
the Truth.” 

4 — ” 

HE KEY HAD 
come by special 
messenger from its 
custodian, five val- 
leys distant; Jed 
held it in his hand 
now, and slid it in 
the lock of the door, 
in the building that 
stood in the center 
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of the old quiet, long-deserted village. 

“This is the first time,” Jed said, 
“that the door has been opened, ex- 
cept for the Ritualistic reading. Each 
hundred years the door is opened, and 
the Truth is read so that those who 
then are living may know that it is so.” 

He turned the key and David 
heard the click of the tumblers turning 
in the lock. 

“That way,” said Jed, “we keep it 
actual fact; we do not allow It to be- 
oome a myth. 

“It is,” he said, “toe important a 
thing to become a myth.” 

Jed turned the latch and the door 
swung open just an inch or two. “I 
said Ritualistic reading,” he added, 
“but perhaps that is not quite right; 
there is no ritual to it. Three persons 
are chosen; they come here on the ap- 
pointed day, and each of them reads 
the Truth and then goes back as liv- 
ing witnesses. There is no more cere- 
mony than there is with you and I.” 

“It is g o o d of you to do this for 
me,” David said. 

“We would do the same for any of 
our own who should doubt the Truth,” 
said Jed. “We are a very simple people 
and we do not believe in red tape or 
rules; all we do is live. 

“In just a little while,” he said, 
“you will understand why we are 
people.” 

He swung the door wide open and 
stepped to one side so that David 
might walk in ahead of him. The 
place was one large room and it was 
neat and orderly. There was some 
dust, but not very much. 

Half the room was filled to three 
quarters of its height with a machine 
that gleamed in the dull light that 
came from some source high in the 
roof. 

“This is our machine,” said Jed. 

And so it was gadgetry, after all. It 
was another machine, perhaps a clev- 
erer and sleeker machine, but it was 
still a gadget and the human race still 
were gadgeteers. 

“Doubtless you wondered why you 
found no machines,” said Jed. “The 



answer is that there is only one and 
this is it." 

“Just one machinel” 

“It is an answerer,” said Jed. “A 
logic. With this machine, there is no 
need of any others.” 

“You mean it answers questions?” 
“It did at one time,” said Jed. “I 
presume it still would if there were 
any of us who knew how to operate 
it. But there is no need of asking fur- 
ther questions.” 

“You can depend on it?” asked 
David. “That is, you can be sure that 
it tells the truth?” 

J ED SAID soberly, “My son, our 
ancestors spent thousands of years 
making sure that it would tell the 
truth. They did nothing else. It was 
not only the lifework of each trained 
technician, but the lifework of the 
race. And when they were sure that it 
would know and tell the truth — when 
they were certain that there could be 
no slightest error in the logic of its 
calculations — they asked two questions 
of it.” 

“Two questions?” 

“Two questions,” Jed said, “and 
they found the Truth.” 

“And the Truth?” 

“The Truth,” Jed said, “is here for 
you to read. Just as it came out those 
centuries ago.” 

He led the way to a table that stood 
in front of one panel of the great 
machine. There were two tapes upon 
the table, lying side by side. The tapes 
were covered by some sort of trans- 
parent preservative. 

“The first question,” said Jed, “was 
this: What is the purpose of the uni- 
verse? Now read the top tape, for that 
is the answer.” 

David bent above the table and the 
answer was upon the tape: The uni- 
verse has no purpose. The universe 
just happened. 

“And the second question ...” said 
Jed, but there was no need for him to 
finish, for what the question had been 
was implicit in the wording of the sec- 
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ond tape: Life has no significance ■ Life 
is an accident. 

“And that,” said Jed, “is the Truth 
we found; that is why we are a simple 
people.” 

David lifted stricken eyes and 
looked at Jed, the descendant of that 
mutant race that was to have brought 
power and glory, respect and dignity 
to the gadgeteering humans. 

“I am sorry, son,” said Jed; “that 
is all there is.” 



They walked out. of the room and 
Jed locked the door and put the key 
Into his pocket. 

“They’ll be coming soon,” said Jed, 
“the ones who will be sent out to ex- 
plore the village. I suppose you will be 
waiting for them.” 

David shook his head. “Let’s go 
back home,” he said. 

★ 
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M ILTON LESSER’S "Earthbound" was 
the one title in the first set of Win- 
ston science fiction novels that I was un- 
able to report upon last time, and it is the 
one, I am afraid, which comes closest to 
what you think of when you hear the 
word, "juvenile”. Not that it’s poor ly 
done (it reads well enough on its own 
level) but that I got an immediate feeling 
of bored familiarity with the space-cadet 
background ; and once the hero was 
washed out, took off to avoid having to 
face his father, and was then approached 
by a shady character who offers him a job 
which is an obvious spotting-position for 
space-piracy' — well, is there any need to go 
on? Perhaps some of the younger young- 
sters will like it, but I can’t recommend it 
to anyone else. 



If all the books had been on this level, 
then perhaps Lesser's competent entry 
would stand out better; unfortunately for 
the author, three of the first five were 
well above the average "good” novel 
slanted to the adult population, and the 
Jones novel outstanding. I hope that the 
sales figures encourage the publishers to 
continue aiming high, but cannot make any 
predictions. (While it is true that many 
teen-agers sneer at anything labelled 
"juvenile”, and seek out adult science-fic- 
tion, this is a reaction mostly to be found 
amongst the steady science-fiction readers; 
the "new fans” who've already become ad- 
dicted to Astounding Galaxy, etc. But, as 
has been noted before, this is not the mar- 
ket with which Winston is most con- 
cerned; it’s a specialized, limited clientele, 
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already well covered by other publishers.) 

O NE OF THE first new authors to be 
introduced to science-fiction readers 
by Hugo Gernsback (and this meant read- 
ers of Amazing Stories, for the most part) 
was David H. Keller, MD, whose first- 
published tale, "The Revolt of the Pedes- 
trians" appeared early in 1928. It was a 
hit with the readers, and Keller became a 
regular contributor to the magazine; when 
Gernsback brought out Science Wonder 
Stories, the first dozen issues each con- 
tained either a short story or serial-install- 
ment by his favorite. 

Dr. Keller is not so much a writer as a 
teller of tales; what was once touted as 
the Keller "style” in science fiction pretty 
well breaks down to a simple, straight- 
forward, conversational manner of relat- 
ing stories. There is little artifice, but now 
and then, when the doctor feels a story 
vividly; when the story is short and of the 
proper nature for this manner of telling; 
when it has been thoroughly worked out 
in the telling; we can see some art in the 
finished product. 

There are limitations in the style itself, 
and the limitations of any author who re- 
stricts himself to the tale-telling approach 
reveal themselves rather quickly. What sci- 
ence-fiction needed in the late twenties 
and early thirties was the human touch, the 
straightforward approach, the concentra- 
tion upon people and their reactions to 
strange and wonderful events — rather than 
scientific discussions, socialogical stage- 
settings, and cataclysmic happenings, clut- 
tered with pasteboard props labelled 
"hero", "heroine", "villain”, etc. Keller is 
a complicated enough human being him- 
self, and has had enough and varied expe- 
rience with humans in his career of gen- 
eral practitioner and psychiatrist so that his 
simplicity of approach does not become 
mere simple-mindedness — as is frequently 
found in the case of people who just sit 
down and write and write and write about 
’'real people", etc. 

Where his method fails, however, is in 
the inability to create characters other than 
his handful of prototypes. It is refreshing 
to read one story where all the characters 
talk and act in a convincingly straightfor- 
ward manner, even the most pathological 
of them (and Keller can present very 
frighteningly convincing psychopaths) ; but 
an entire collection of the same sort of 



thing palls when you try to read more than 
a couple at a time. The oversimplifications 
of cause and effect, with their one-to-one 
relationships give you a never-never-land 
feeling, after awhile, despite the very real 
power in many of the tales. "Revolt of the 
Pedestrians" and "Free as the Air” are ex- 
amples of this. And much of Keller’s 
"science” is suspect, at best. 

When he deals with the terrifyingly be- 
lievable madmen and women in nis clinic- 
al lantasies, Keller hits a level rarely 
achieved in the horror story ; when he 
dcais with pure fantasy and whimsy, as 
in the "Cornwall” stories, there is true in- 
dividual delight. Taken all in all, I would 
recommend "Tales From Underwood”, 
which Arkham House labels "A Collection 
of the Best Fantastic Stories of David H. 
Keller”, and sells for $3.95, but take them 
in small doses. 

A SMALLER package contains two 
short novels, "The Solitary Hunters" 
and "The Abyss”, offered by New Era 
Publishers, Philadelphia, for $3.00 the 
copy. I must confess to ambivalence about 
this volume; there are numerous small ir- 
ritations, such as a jacket and interior il- 
lustration which gives away the core of the 
"Solitary Hunters”, numerous typographic- 
al errors, and infelicities which should 
have been remedied by a bit of judicious 
editing. One of the two novels is other- 
wise available only in 1934 issues of 
Weird Tales (January to March; each in- 
stallment was voted first-place by the read- 
ers, which set a record at the time) and 
"The Abyss” has not appeared heretofore, 
I would say that this volume is for con- 
firmed Keller-addicts, for those who can 
tolerate the doctor's most incredible over- 
simplifications and extrapolations-to-utter- 
absurdity for the sake or the very solid 
punch he can pack into a story nonethe- 
less. "The Abyss" packs a wallop in spite 
of the clinkers, and the under-writing 
helps it, rather than hinders. So, if you 
have a special fondness for Keller (as I 
admit to having myself) then this volume 
is worth three Eisenhower dollars sheerly 
on the grounds of non-availability other- 
wise; if you haven't, I’d suggest borrowing 
a copy first, to see if you want to own it. 
In either event, "The Abyss” is something 
to experience. 

★ 



Novelet Of 
Days To Come 

(illustrated by 
Paul Orban) 




by Harry Warner, Jr. 



Weather-control was a necessity in 
these times when arctic tempera- 
tures swept over the world and Ted 
Foreman couldn't understand why 
his plans weren't even being con- 
sidered. It all pointed to one con- 
clusion . . . 




T HE HOWLING of the wind 
outside rose above the hum of 
voices inside the big reception 
room. His fingers drumming on his 
knees, Ted Foreman felt the cold 
creeping through the thick walls and 
heated air of the. International Weath- 
er Observers’ Chicago headquarters. 

“Mr. Foreman?” A black-haired 
girl, dictation notebook tucked under 
one arm, stood before him. “The chief 
will see you now.” 

Ted followed the girl through a 
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labyrinth of inner offices. Her trim 
figure battled for his attention with 
the fascination of the isobar-filled 
maps on which technicians were work- 
ing, the statistics that were pouring 
in on teletypes, the automatic calcu- 
lating equipment that was pouring 
forth data. 

“Mr. Foreman, Mr. Clark,” the girl 
said, as they reached an office that 
was larger than the others. 

“Don’t go, Miss Cole,” Clark said; 
“you’d better take notes on our con- 
versation.” 

Ted stole another glance at the girl, 
then . snapped his mind to attention 
on the authoritative-looking, bespec- 
tacled Clark. 

“...So if my math is right,” Ted 
finally concluded his long explanation, 
“we could do something about this 
climate. If we can just make a start 
on weather-control procedures, it will 
start off a cumulative process. Nature 
would help us. If we broke up some 
clouds, the sun would get to work on 
ice; we’d be starting back toward the 
sort of climate that makes life worth 
living.” 

Clark rose, turned his back to Ted, 
and stared out the window. Snow was 
beating against the double thickness 
of glass with silent, persistent fingers. 
The neighboring skyscraper, only a 
half-block away, was barely visible 
through the storm, and the wind con- 
tinued its persistent, unsatisfied whine. 
Finally Clark turned back. 

“You might as well go and start 
transcribing your notes,” he told the 
girl. She snapped the notebook shut, 
and disappeared back into the laby- 
rinth. 

“It would take a long time to check 
your math, young man,” Clark said, 
again sitting down. “But you’ve over- 
looked two very important things.” 

Ted pressed his lips tightly togeth- 
er, feeling that this was a decisive mo- 
ment. 

“The first thing,” Clark ticked it 
off on his fingers, “is that you’re not 



the first person to have the idea that 
weather-control might be possible as 
an antidote for this perpetual arctic 
climate. I’d estimate that we get the 
suggestion a hundred times a month.” 
Ted pointed to the thick sheaf of 
papers he had just been exhibiting. 
“You mean that my calculations just 
duplicate ...” 

/'■'LARK INTERRUPTED. “You’ve 
gone further than most people; 
most of the letters we get just suggest 
starting mammoth fires, or something 
equally ridiculous. But you’re over- 
looking something else. 

“Number two, our organization is 
strained to the very limit to do the 
work to which it is assigned already. 
We can’t spare the men to tackle any 
weather-control theories; if we did, our 
predictions and analyses would suffer. 
You know what that would mean — 
more famine than we have now, be- 
cause of crop failures; another cut- 
back on • transportation ; a dozen other 
things. Even though we’re supported 
by all the big governments in the 
world, the governments can’t afford 
to give us more money or more men. 
They’re having a hard enough time 
keeping us going at our present size, 
with the world’s economy disrupted 
by the change in the climate.” 

“But it wouldn’t be such a big job 
to test out my theories,” Ted insist- 
ed. “I’ve got documentary evidence 
that there was pioneer weather-control 
work done years ago, back in the 
1940’s.” 

"Documentary evidence?” Clark 
leaned forward, suddenly alert. 

“I found a couple of references to 
cloud-seeding and rain-making in an 
old reference-book in a second-hand 
store. Funny thing — I hunted up later 
editions of the book, and they left out 
all mention of those experiments.” 

“I’d like you to send me that book,” 
Clark said. “I’m very much interest- 
ed in it.” Then he stood up. 

“You aren’t interested in anything 
else from me?” 
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“I’m afraid not. Good day.” 

Ted yanked the zipper on his brief- 
case shut viciously, slammed his hat 
onto his head, and resisted the im- 
pulse to hurl the briefcase at Clark, 
He was striding out of the office when 
Clark’s voice came from behind him: 
“You’ll never find your way out of 
this maze; ask Miss Cole to show 
you out.” 

Not turning around, Ted waited a 
moment until the girl slipped to his 
side. Her pencil was stuck behind her 
ear, and she looked at him anxiously: 
“Any luck?” 

“No, and that’s an understatement.” 
Grim-faced, Ted walked beside her, 
retracing their previous confusing 
route. “He told me that I’m an extra- 
smart crackpot.” 

“I’m so sorry,” the girl said in low, 
sympathetic tones. “I’ll bet my old 
boss would have given you more con- 
sideration.” 

“Did they send him to Siberia for 
suggesting the use of blue pencils, in- 
stead of red pencils, to mark weather 
maps?” 

“Well, he used to have the job that 
Mr. Clark holds. But — all of a sud- 
den they transferred him to the Cape 
Cod observatory. That’s just about as 
cold and icy as Siberia used to be.” 

Clutching at straws, Ted suggest- 
ed: “If you think it would do any 
good, maybe you’d give me his name 
and address and I could write to 
him.” 

“His name is Dr. Hermann Die- 
trich,” the girl told him. They were 
back in the reception room by now. 
“But it wouldn’t do any good to write 
to him. Your letter would be referred 
back to here by his secretary before 
he even saw it, because it concerns ex- 
perimentation — and that’s not in his 
division.” 

They stood by the reinforced glass 
window, watching snowplows fight 
their way up a wide Chicago street 
like tiny toys, twenty stories below. 
Here and there an ant-like person 



battled his way desperately along the 
sidewalk, battling the gale and knee- 
to-waist-deep snow. 

“Look,” tire girl whispered. "I can 
forge you a pass into the Cape Cod 
observatory, if you’re willing to go to 
the trouble of getting there. I have a 
feeling that Dr. Dietrich might be 
interested, if you can see him person- 
ally.” 

“You’ve never seen me before,” Ted 
said, looking straight into her eyes. 
Her gaze held his for a long moment. 
“Why do you want to do this for 
me?” 

“I guess I just like to help young 
men with good ideas,” she replied 
after a brief pause. “Wait here.” She 
scurried away. 

Ted returned to the chair he had 
occupied a half-hour earlier, wishing 
he had asked about her first name. 

TIED REMEMBERED, as a boy, 
A when autos still ran all winter in 
Chicago. But that was before the cli- 
matic changes had reached their peak. 
Back in his boyhood, airplanes flew in 
January; people ventured out without 
earmuffs in February; and below-zero 
readings were rarities. 

But as Ted grew up, the climate 
grew worse. After the North American 
temperature averages had gradually 
climbed during the first half of the 
20th century, the world’s climate had 
taken a turn for the worse — before 
the 1950’s were ended. Sensational 
Sunday-supplement articles about the 
approach of a new ice age had given 
Ted an interest in the weather that 
he had never lost. 

By 1965, Chicago had winters when 
snow covered the ground without a 
break from early November until mid- 
April. The last major airline ended 
its regular schedules in North Ameri- 
ca, five years later, because of storms 
nine months in the year. Two of the 
ten years that followed 1970 resulted 
in world-wide famines, because of crop 
failures. 

The United States had been luckier 
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than the rest of the world. Europe 
and Asia, still recovering from war’s 
effects, had barely avoided mass 
starvation. Improvements in hydropon- 
ics, and advances in the science of 
nutrition, had kept most of the people 
alive. 

The war — which had threatened to 
engulf the entire world during the 
’50’s — was forgotten by the ’70’s, as 
the nations converted munition plants 
to greenhouses, and drafted young 
men and women to labor in the fields 
during the shortened summer. No army 
could have marched through the ice 
and bitter cold during most of the 
year, in any event. 

The United Nations, turning its at- 
tention from dope-addiction and dis- 
armament, had gone to work on the 
fight against the weather’s effects. The 
International Weather Observers was 
the new organization that had result- 
ed, fighting a losing action against the 
inexorable advance of the ice-caps that 
were creeping southward through Can- 
ada and northern Europe. 

As a schoolboy, Ted had taken 
temperature readings every day, com- 
paring them with the official reports 
the following day. In college, weather 
had become a full-fledged hobby, with 
emphasis on efforts to predict the 
coming day’s weather more accurately 
than the IWO. In his spare time as 
a hydroponics engineer, he had de- 
veloped revolutionary theories about 
the possibility of man’s changing the 
climate back to more temperate con- 
ditions. 

A LONG HOUR passed before the 
** girl returned. Ted’s eyes widened 
when he saw that she was bundled into 
the fur-lined overcoat that was now 
standard street wear for women. 
“Quitting time, Miss Cole?” he asked. 

“It’s Carla Cole,” she replied, rap- 
idly. “Button up your coat and pull 
up your boots; I’m going to have to 
tag along with you to the railroad 
station.” 

Ted clambered into his clumsy, 
thick coat, pulled the hood down over 



his head, and snapped fast the buckles 
on his hip boots. Carla explained in 
guarded tones as they rode the eleva- 
tor: “I got into hot water quick. One 
of the supervisors happened to see me 
typing out a pass into the Cape Cod 
observatory for you. He started to 
ask questions, and then I realized that 
I’d forgotten something very impor- 
tant. Just one person is never given a 
pass into the place; it’s always two 
people — one of them from the IWO 
if the other is an outsider. The. super- 
visor was sitting there watching me, 
so the only thing to do was include 
myself on the pass. I told the super- 
visor that Mr. Clark had ordered it 
that way. And when Mr. Clark hears 
what I’ve done — ” She made a very 
wry face. 

Ted opened the huge double-door of 
the building, and they walked out into 
the street. A sweep of super-chilled 
gale clutched them, the instart they 
left the lee of the building. Carla stag- 
gered at the force of the grasp of tile 
wind, and Ted grabbed her around the 
waist, to keep her on her feet. 

“It’s worse than ever today!” she 
shouted in his ear, above the whine 
of the gale. They bowed their heads 
and began to inch their way forward 
down the street, keeping close to the 
protection of the building. 

“You’d better go back,” Ted sug- 
gested. 

“It’ll be stormier indoors!” she said. 
“No, I’ll go along to the station with 
you; if they’ve put out a stop order 
on the transportation, I have creden- 
tials that might get you on the train.” 

“What’ll happen to you after that?” 
Ted asked. 

“We’ll worry about that when we 
come to it.” 

HPED’S HOTEL was only two blocks 
-*• away, but they felt as if they 
had trudged for miles when they fin- 
ally reached it. Carla sank exhausted 
into a chair in the lobby while Ted 
grabbed his valise, checked out, then 
accompanied her to the railroad sta- 
tion. It was a mile away, but down- 
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wind and easier walking. The snow 
was less than a foot deep most of the 
way. 

Ted and Carla threw back their 
hoods and loosened their coats in the 
railroad station, which seemed warm 
even though the rules 'about fuel con- 
servation kept its temperature down 
to 60. Then Carla headed for a tele- 
phone-booth. Through its glass panel, 
Ted could see her lips pucker into con- 
centrated lines, then her eyes narrowed 
in worry. She finally emerged, some- 
what subdued: “I tried to get through 
to the Cape Cod observatory; I 
thought that I might talk to Dr. 
Dietrich and tell him the truth. He’s 
a fine man, and I think he’d let you 
in. But he’s out at a sub-station 
somewhere where there isn’t a phone 
for the outside lines.” 

“Let’s wait until he comes back, 
then,” Ted suggested. “There’s no hur- 
ry.” 

“Yes, there is.” Carla produced an 
official-looking document from her 
purse. “This pass is good only for this 
afternoon’s train. It involves trans- 
portation to the observatory, entrance 
into the observatory, and everything 
else. If you don’t use it properly it’s 
worthless.” 

Ted studied the pass, then decided: 
“I’ll go, anyway. Maybe you can get 
hold of Dietrich before I reach 
Cape — ” 

Carla’s fingers clutching his arm 
hard interrupted him. She pulled at 
his arm in the direction of a gate. 

“Come on,” she whispered. “We’ve 
got to get aboard the train; that su- 
pervisor just came in and he’s looking 
for me.” 

Ted followed the tattoo of her feet 
across the concrete of the station 
floor. A moment later, they were 
aboard. 

“I can’t face that man now,” Carla 
said desperately. “If he looks for me 
on the train, I’ll hide somewhere. You 
keep the pass out of sight so that he 
doesn’t spot you; he doesn’t know 
your face.” 



But the train pulled out before the 
supervisor came in sight. 

“I’ve needed a vacation for a long 
time,” Carla said ruefully, “and it 
looks like I’m getting one now.” 



T HE TRAIN fought its way 
eastward all night. Sitting bolt 
upright in the uncomfortable 
seats of the day coaches, Ted and 
Carla tried to catch sleep. Austerity 
regulations had long ago done away 
with pullman service on railroads. 

Time after time, the train’s wheels 
shrieked in an uptvard keening, as 
the train stuck on iced rails or snow- 
drifts. Each time, there was a delay 
until the special crew, equipped with 
flame-throwers, cleared the way. The 
temperature aboard the train dipped 
to the freezing-point, because the 
fight against the icy rails cut the power 
available for the train’s heating units. 

Nearly two days later, the train 
halted to let Ted and Carla off at a 
tiny station that was its closest ap- 
proach to the observatory. 

No one was on duty in the station, 
and the scene around resembled a 
cartoon of pioneer days in Siberia. 
There was a layer of snow on the 
ground, reaching almost to Ted’s 
shoulders. Leafless trees stuck up in 
dead-looking fashion through the snow. 

They struggled to fit snowshoes 
over their hip boots, then clambered 
up steps that had been cut into the 
packed snow at the edge of the rails, 
and found a snowtaxi that had appar- 
ently been le.'t for just such unexpect- 
ed travelers. 

“You just cut across the fields, and 
keep the high hill to your left,” the 
friendly conductor aboard the train 
had explained to them. “The observa- 
tory is so big that you’ll find it even 
if you got a couple of miles off 
course.” 
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Ted helped Carla into the cramped 
single seat of the snowtaxi, climbed 
behind the controls, and gingerly 
tested the jets. They weren’t smooth, 
but the skeleton-like snow vehicle 
leaped ahead willingly with a jerk that 
nearly threw him from the seat. 

‘"A fine driver you are,” Carla 
laughed; “I’m glad you don’t have 
to go up any mountains.” 

Ted, struggling with the controls, 
had no time to answer. It was his 
first experience with one of these 
snowtaxis, whose flaming rear-jets 
made them impossible for city use, but 
represented the only fast travel 
method in rural regions. The snowtaxi 
insisted on moving faster than he 
liked, and its skis constantly skidded 
giddily sidewards, throwing them down 
grades and off course. 

“I don’t like the looks of that sky,” 
Ted muttered. “It would be easy to 
get lost out here if it started to snow.” 
“Don’t worry. You won’t get a 
speeding ticket.” Suddenly Carla’s 
voice sobered. “Isn’t it awful out here, 
though?” 

The land might have been the Ant- 
arctic, except for the cable-carrying 
pole that occasionally poked out of the 
snow, a rare abandoned farmhouse 
built before the climate made this area 
unlivable in the winter, and a few 
trees. 

“Over there,” Carla pointed with a 
pudgy, gloved hand. “Isn’t that part 
of the observatory?” 

'T’ED SQUINTED at a black tower 
that arose behind a snow dune, 
then shifted the course of the snow- 
taxi slightly toward it. “It looks like 
it,” he said. “I didn’t think they’d 
need towers so high, though.” 

“It looks like one of those towers 
you drew a picture of on your plans.” 
“Damned if it doesn’t. It might be a 
radio relay-station, or something.” 

Ted jammed desperately on the rud- 
der of the snowtaxi as a fence loomed 
up suddenly before them, ghost-like 
and almost invisible for lack of con- 
trast between its pale, heavy wire and 
the snow fields. 



‘Blow, blow, thou winter wind,’ ” 
Carla hummed nervously as they fol- 
lowed the fence. They might have gone 
a mile when little lights began to twin- 
kle in the distance. Ted slowed the 
snowtaxi. as the lights neared and a 
gate became visible. 

“No one’s allowed inside,” a huge 
guard in IWO uniform, bars on his 
shoulders, said. The guard shivered a 
little, looked longingly at the little 
kiosk from which he had emerged, but 
stood solidly before the closed gate. 
“You’ll have to keep moving.” 

“We’re expected,” Ted lied fum- 
bling with gloved fingers to get the 
credentials from a pocket. 

The guard looked at the papers, 
went inside the kiosk, and used the 
telephone. When he emerged, the gate 
began to swing open. “Take it slow,” 
he warned. “The inner works start 
about a half mile inside this fence. 
They’re so well camouflaged that you 
might ram them without seeing them.” 

Throttling down the snowtaxi to 
minimum speed, Ted and Carla 
watched wonderingly as they headed 
toward a long, low line of buildings. 
More towers poked up on the more 
distant horizon, circular structures 
like enormous igloos stood to their 
left and right, and there were tracks 
of vehicles crisscrossing everywhere 
on the snow. 

“What in the world do they do with 
all those buildings and towers and 
things?” Carla asked. “Are they filled 
with thermometers?” 

“It’s got me beat,” Ted said, want- 
ing to scratch his head, but fearing 
frostbite. “I think I know something 
about weather-recording methods, but 
I don’t see why they’d need all that 
stuff.” 

Again he braked violently the snow- 
taxi, just in time to avoid collision 
with a new fence that loomed up be- 
fore them. This one was made of 
wood, painted to blend perfectly with 
the snow, and was a dozen feet tall. 

A barred gate was only a hundred 
yards away. They stopped there. 

“What do we do now?” Ted won- 
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dered. “There’s no horn on this con- 
traption.” There was no sign of life 
around the gate, no guard-sheltering 
kiosk. 

“Yell,” Carla suggested. They did, 
Ted’s baritone blending with Carla’s 
soprano. 

IJINALLY a panel swung open in the 
* center of the gate. The head and 
shoulders of a fur-clad man poked 
through. The tip of a rifle barrel 
was visible in his hands. 

“We’re here to see Dr. Dietrich,” 
Ted told him, shoving the pass under 
his nose. 

“Identification papers, please,” the 
guard demanded. 

“I have mine; I’nr with the IWO. 
Mr. Foreman is a weather expert,” 
Carla countered. 

“This place is restricted to IWO 
people,” the guard insisted. “You can 
come in,” and he pointed to Carla. 
“He can’t.” 

“But I have important information 
for Dr. Dietrich,” Ted argued. 

“No exceptions.” The guard started 
to. swing shut the panel. 

“What do you expect me to do?” 
Ted demanded. 

The gate swung open slightly and 
the guard poked his head through 
the opening. “You, buster, can go over 
the snow to grandmother’s house, for 
all I care.” A thick arm shot out, 
grabbed Carla around the waist, and 
pulled her inside the fence. The gate 
snapped shut as Ted darted toward 
it. There was a loud, final click, and 
Carla’s protesting voice dying away 
in the distance. 

Ted pounded on the high barrier 
with his fists, tried to pry open the 
panel, and shouted. There was no 
response. 

Beating his hands together to try 
to keep warm, he felt his temper boil- 
ing up to the danger point. He wasn’t 
going to leave Carla to face the music 
alone; and he wasn’t going to leave 
this place until he learned exactly 
what all those towers and igloos did. 

Ted tried to build a rampart with 



the snow to permit climbing over the 
wall. But the snow was too dry and 
powdery; it crumbled, each time that 
he neared the top of the barrier, col- 
lapsing and almost burying him. 

Then, as the sun sank, Ted drove 
the snowtaxi slowly around the entire 
wall. It was a circular journey that 
took perhaps an hour. The vehicle 
had no speedometer, but Ted estimat- 
ed the circumference at ten miles, at 
ieast. He yelled each time he passed a 
gate, and was ignored. 

Light was beginning to fail, but 
Ted wanted to try something before 
giving up and going back to the outer 
wall. He selected a spot which was 
directly between two large cluster of 
towers. Then he stopped, jumped out 
of the snowtaxi, and began to dig 
clumsily into the banked snow, with 
his padded gloves. Miniature ava- 
lanches of snow attempted to fill the 
hole as fast as he scooped it out. But 
he gave a satisfied grunt, four feet 
down. 

Huge cables, thick as his arm, were 
uncovered by his excavations. They 
ran close to the ground, wrapped in 
thick insulation, obviously carrying a 
heavy power load between the towers. 

Ted climbed out of his ditch with 
effort, bewildered. He was no power- 
engineer, couldn’t guess at the power 
that would be carried by cables of 
such size; but he knew that such giant 
amounts of juice would be useless for 
mere recording and observing instru- 
ments. 

He knew that this weather station 
was more than it was supposed to be. 
Some project of unknown nature was 
being conducted here. 

'T'lIE SUN had eased down behind 
a snowy hill, and the temperature 
was becoming perceptibly lower. Ted’s 
bands and feet felt as if he had re- 
ceived injections of novacain in each 
limb. Already the outlines of the mys- 
terious structures were blurring with 
approaching night. 

Suddenly a multi-colored brilliance 
appeared on the snow around Ted. 
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He wheeled, and stared at the spec- 
tacle in the northern sky. Giant waves 
of color, reddish and yellowish, flowed 
out of the north, silently bursting as 
they neared the zenith, then coming 
back in new tidal waves of color. 

"The northern lights!” Ted told 
himself. Reading about them was one 
thing; seeing them was something awe- 
some. They were infinitely brighter 
these years than they had been before 
the climate worsened. But Ted had 
never seen them in open country, un- 
diluted by city lights. 

“There’s nothing to do standing out 
here,” he told himself. “If I can get 
to a town, maybe I can get into this 
place by phone. . . ” 

But when he wheeled the snowtaxi, 
preparing to return, Ted found himself 
in a new world. The northern lights, 
reflecting from the snowfields, made 
it impossible to say where the horizon 
lay. The aurora now covered the en- 
tire city. The huge fence seemed to 
run in all directions, moving like a 
living thing in the shifting, unnatural 
light. Ted drove a few hundred yards, 
in what might have been the direction 
to the outer fence. Then he stopped, 
confused. 

His numbed hands could barely con- 
trol the vehicle, and he no longer was 
certain in which direction lay the in- 
visible outer and inner walls. He felt 
a moment’s panic, and pounded an 
unfeeling fist against the throttle of 
the snowtaxi; it darted off like a bul- 
let. Stubbornly refusing to yield to 
an impulse to turn, he held his course 
for ten full minutes. He encountered 
nothing but weirdly colored snow and 
once a ghostly pole that loomed sud- 
denly before him and flashed by, only 
feet away. 

“I’ve got to stop and think,” he told 
himself, braking recklessly. If he’d 
collided with that pole, it would have 
taken two men to pick up the pieces. 
“Ten minutes should have brought me 
to one wall or the other, if I was go- 
ing straight. So this thing is probably 
skidding enough to cause me to go in 
circles. I could pass within fifty feet 



of a guard and nil sea him In this 
glare.” 

He forced himself to sit stock still 
and try to think. The sudden quiet 
was strangely soothing. He sank into a 
lassitude in which he didn’t even think. 
A little warning voice within his brain 
tried to signal the rest of his body: 
This is the feeling that comes over a 
person who is freezing to death. 

QINKIbTG into reverie, Ted wished 
only one thing: that all his work 
on the weather control possibilities 
hadn’t been in vain. Drowsily, he re- 
flected that it would be ridiculous for 
the man who had decided to change 
the climate to fall a victim to a chilly 
Massachusetts night. 

As if he were watching an actor on 
the stage, Ted realized that he was 
forcing his arm under his heavy coat, 
groping with stiffened fingers for his 
cigarette-lighter. He touched it, but he 
could not force his mitten to pull it 
out; it slithered like a live eel into 
the depths of his pocket. 

Clenching his teeth, Ted worked 
his fingers out of the mitten. Even 
under the coat, the cold pounced on 
the bare flesh greedily, and its sharp 
bite snapped Ted back to full aware- 
ness. Convulsively, he clenched the 
lighter and pulled his hand out to full 
exposure. 

The hand was purplish and looked 
lifeless. But with his other hand, Ted 
forced a thumb down onto the button. 
A tiny tongue of flame appeared at 
the light’s wick, paled by the aurora’s 
glow. Instantly Ted eased the lighter 
down to the seat of the snowtaxi. The 
flame wavered, almost went out, then 
licked at a shred of torn upholstery. 
It spread over the upholstery like ink 
spilled on a blotter. Ted half-tumbled 
out of the little vehicle, an instant be- 
fore its interior became a mass of 
flame. 

Crouching in the snow beside the 
snowtaxi, he prayed that the heat 
would be sufficient to ignite the fuel. 
Its welcome warmth increased, then 
faded as the upholstery was consumed. 
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But a whoosh, and a brighter, steadier 
column of flame signaled the ignition 
of the fuel supply. 

New pain swept through Ted’s half- 
frozen body, as the warmth penetrated 
it. It took the last dregs of his will- 
power to remain close to the burning 
vehicle, knowing that the numbing 
absence of sensation would return if 
he moved a few feet more distant into 
the treacherous cold. 

Thanking the scientists who had 
made jet fuel non-explosive, only a 
coupie of years ago, Ted estimated 
that he had a half-hour to live. When 
the fuel was exhausted, the flames 
would die out; there was nothing to 
burn on this snowless plain. 

But the flame was still bright when 
a new, artificial light came shining 
across the snow. Ted saw a combina- 
tion of snowplow and station wagon 
moving into his direction. It stopped 
in a cloud of blood-colored snow. Ted 
felt himself lifted into its cheerfully 
lighted interior, then blacked out. 

“Good thing they spotted that fire 
from the tower,” the driver told the 
attendant as they drove toward the in- 
ner wall. 




T HE JABBING of a needle into 
his arm brought Ted back 
to half-consciousness. Dream- 
like voices were talking about him. 
with frequent references to “author- 
ity” and “unauthorized” entrance. He 
forced his eyes open, and a white- 
uniformed, elderly man with a hypo- 
dermic swam out of the dizzy mists. 

“I guess I’d better say thanks to 
someone,” Ted muttered drowsily. 
“Who do I see about it?” 

The doctor waved his hands vague- 
ly. “All I know is, they were already 
alerted for a prowler, and then some- 
one saw a light out there. Old Man 



Dietrich got excited and sent out 
searching parties.” 

Ted winced as he sat up. His joints 
felt as if they had been borrowed from 
Rip Van Winkle, but the agonizing 
ache of the cold had been driven away 
by the injections. He stretched cau- 
tiously, then suddenly thought of 
something : “That briefcase... I 
pulled it out of the snowtaxi. Did they 
find that, too?” 

As if he had pronounced a magic 
formula, the door opened and a shriv- 
eled little man bobbed into the infir- 
mary, briefcase in hand. 

“We thought you’d be looking for 
this," the little man said. He waved 
his hand in dismissal to the doctor, 
who gathered up his needles and left. 
“Do you feel well enough to leave us?” 

“I guess so,” Ted said, standing 
up, and hoping the room would stop 
describing circles. “Are you Dr. Die- 
trich?” 

“No, I’m Mason, just an assistant. 
He wanted me to tell you that your 
plans are very interesting, but your 
basic ideas have been suggested many 
times before; he fears they’re im- 
practical.” 

“What does he know about my 
ideas? Have I been raving while I 
was out?” 

“The girl explained all that to him 
while you were being treated; she 
did an excellent propaganda job.” 

Ted yanked a sheaf of papers out 
of the briefcase, saying: “But she 
couldn’t have shown you how my cal- 
culations run. You see, so much energy 
expended here would have enough 
effect on natural forces to multiply it- 
self. . .” 

“No, no,” Mason interrupted. “I 
have no authority even to listen. Dr. 
Dietrich has already made his deci- 
sion, and he’s the boss; you’ll have 
to come this way.” 

Ted resignedly picked up his fur 
jacket and boots, and followed Mason 
into a long hallway, feeling less tot- 
tery. His eyes searched the side pas- 
sages, catching tantalizing glimpses of 
giant machinery bulking in the dis- 
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tance. Men armed with charts and 
data sheets were scurrying everywhere. 

“I’m afraid that you’ll have to let 
me blindfold you from this point for- 
ward,” Mason said, producing a 
black cloth. “You’re really fortunate 
to be allowed out of here without a 
jail-sentence; it was accidental that 
you got inside, so we’ll be lenient.” 

Anger flashed into Ted’s face and he 
backed away from Mason. “No; you 
don’t,” he warned. “I’m not a spy in 
a military installation, and you’re not 
going to hide anything from me. 
Where’s Miss Cole, anyway? I’ve got 
to see her.” 

“She’s already left; we escorted her 
out an hour ago. She didn't say where 
she would wait for you.” 

'T’ED REFUSED to budge from the 
spot, and his hand clenched into a 
fist when Mason raised the blindfold 
again. 

“Do you want me to call the guards 
and use force?” Mason asked. “I’m a 
busy man and we have rules here.” 

“Look,” Ted said, suddenly lower- 
ing his voice to a confidential tone. 
“Not as an official but as a man of 
science — don’t you think that all this 
equipment here could be converted to 
the purpose that I’m fighting for? I’ve 
seen enough already around here to 
know that you have more than just an 
observatory here. Now, if you promised 
to look seriously into my idea, I’d 
not raise much of a stink bn the out- 
side about the danger of other nations 
boring into the United States through 
secret weapons at what’s supposed to 
be an observatory.” 

“You’re crazy!” Mason flared up. 
“You’re so wrong. You’ll never con- 
vince anyone in authority of that be- 
cause it isn’t true. Now, put on this 
blindfold, or you might not get back 
outside again — ” 

Red lights suddenly flashed from 
concealed places in the wails, and two 
burly men in uniform came dashing 
down the corridor to them. 

“The girl’s lost!” one of them 



cried, out of breath. “She jumped out 
of the snowtaxi, halfway to the station; 
she was out of sight before we could 
get out the searchlights.” 

Ted’s stomach turned over at the 
thought of Carla undergoing the ag- 
onies of the arctic cold. Mason paled, 
and ordered; “Get flares, quick. And 
guns. Who else can help to search?” 
“No one’s available,” the other man 
said. “We checked that before coming 
here. That storm-center over eastern 
Canada needs so much attention that 
all the men are — ” 

“Shut up!” Mason turned to Ted, 
and snapped: “Do you feel well enough 
to help hunt?” 

Ted nodded. Suprisingly spry, Mason 
made a dash down the corridor, the 
blindfold forgotten. Ted followed him 
at a run, paying no attention to the 
bulletin boards and offices that lined 
the walls. 

Someone thrust a rifle into Ted’s 
hands at the outer gate and helped him 
to fasten his heavy clothing. Mason 
was ordering: “Turn on the neon 
tubing all along the fences.” 

A guard at the gate pulled a switch 
obediently. Then Ted was clambering 
into a snowtaxi. larger than one he had 
burned, and Mason was instructing 
him: “It’s still four hours to dawn. 
This snowtaxi leaves a luminous trail 
on the snow that will show you the 
way back until dawn, and the lights 
on the fence will help you keep your 
bearings. There’s just about enough 
fuel to last until dawn. Come back 
when the sun's rising, even if you 
haven’t found her.” 

FOLLOWING instructions, Ted kept 
the snowtaxi’s compass on a red 
mark, between southeast and east, to 
reach the outer gate. He was not even 
forced to slow at that gate, the guard 
swinging it open as he sped up. 

Ted could see the phosphorescent- 
like trail that the snowtaxi had made 
on its previous trip out, when it had 
started to take Carla to the station. 
He followed the thin lines, straining 
his eyes as the northern lights 
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flared and dimmed the marks on the 
snow. Through the rear view mirror, 
he could follow the brighter trail that 
his own vehicle was leaving. 

Ted wondered about the purpose of 
the gun, while following the. trail. Did 
the men in the station think that high- 
waymen might kidnap Carla in the 
middle of this wilderness? 

The trail he was following suddenly 
veered sharply, about five miles out; 
that would be the point at which Carla 
had escaped from her escort. Ted 
braked the vehicle, clambered cautious- 
ly out, and looked around. His eyes 
had accustomed themselves slightly to 
the weird light of the aurora, and his 
body was warmed by the heated ve- 
hicle. 

“What would I do if I were trying 
to shake off those men, like Carla?” 
Ted asked himself. Hiding would be 
her first thought, he believed. But 
there wasn’t any promising hiding- 
place amid the gently-rolling snow- 
fields. 

Ted climbed back in the vehicle, 
began to cruise about slowly, playing 
the searchlight in every direction, and 
leaving a brilliant flare at the point 
of Carla’s escape. It took him only a 
minute to find the footprints. 

They were made by boots, and 
must be Carla’s, he realized. He shout- 
ed her name a couple of times, but 
everything around was silent. 

Ted followed the footprints care- 
fully, leaning out of the side door of 
the vehicle to watch them. Smaller 
markings ran alongside of them, and 
Ted wondered where Carla had found 
a stick in this wilderness to help her 
progress. 

The bootprints were growing larger 
now, but more of the smaller marks 
were joining them, myriads of them. 

Suddenly above the noise of the 
wind he heard a human’s voice. It was 
a shout, desperate and lonely. 

Ted shouted back: “Carla! I’m 
coming!” The frigid air pained his 
throat as he yelled. 

The distant voice responded, end- 



ing in a shriek. The trail was twisting 
now, and the vehicle was skidding in 
the effort to follow it. Ted cut off the 
jets, leaped out, and plunged into the 
snow to follow the track on foot. 

“Where are you?” He yelled back. 
A new noise replied and a small fig- 
ure was racing over the snow toward 
him. 

“Carla!” Ted shouted. Then the 
name died in his throat. The figure 
wasn’t Carla; it was an animal that 
snarled and leaped at his throat. 

r 'jpED TWISTED violently and the 
fangs raked the fur of his coat. 
The animal tumbled into a snowdrift, 
inches away, and rolled to its feet, 
tensing for a new leap. As it sprang, 
Ted realized that it was a wolf. 

He swung the rifle barrel viciously, 
catching the wolf full in the face. It 
yelped, rolled in the snow, and Ted 
clubbed it to death. 

“Where are you, Carla?” he shout- 
ed, cocking the rifle. 

“Up here!” came an answer from 
above him. “Look out! Behind you!” 

Ted wheeled; another wolf was rac- 
ing toward him. He fired, missed in 
the uncertain light, then pulled the 
trigger again and the animal rolled at 
his feet. 

A tree poked through the ground 
near him. Ted ran to it, and looked 
up, Carla’s coat was ghost-like against 
the sky’s unnatural light. 

“Drop, I’ll catch you,” he shouted. 

“Oh, Ted,” she moaned, half-climb- 
ing, half-falling to the ground. “The 
wolves almost caught me; I was get- 
ting numb up there, and thought I 
was going to let go.” 

Supporting her with one arm, keep- 
ing the rifle ready with the other, Ted 
helped her to the snowtaxi. As they 
reached it, a chorus of yelps broke out 
on the horizon. Ted paled as a mass 
of gray forms dashed toward them. He 
tossed Carla into the snowtaxi, jumped 
in after her, slammed the door, and 
turned on full power to the jets. The 
vehicle wheeled crazily, cut across the 
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very path of the pack, then outdis- 
tanced them rapidly. 

Carla recovered rapidly in the ve- 
hicle’s heated interior. 

“I jumped out of that thing because 
I thought we were close to a town, 
and I wanted to try to get help for 
you,” she explained. “Then I realized 
that I was lost, and the wolves came.” 

“They must live on garbage and 
scraps from the observatory,” Ted an- 
swered. “There’s certainly . nothing 
else out here.” 

He cruised about until he picked up 
his luminous trail, then followed it 
back to the station. The sky was 
brightening with the normal light of 
dawn when they zoomed through the 
outer gate unmolested. As they ap- 
proached the inner fence, Ted asked: 
“Do you feel strong enough for some 
more trouble?” 

“I’m all right.” Carla smiled. “Are 
you expecting more?” 

“I’m going to cause more,” Ted said 
grimly; “hang on tight.” 

He pushed viciously at the throttle. 
The snowtaxi pushed ahead violently 
as they approached the inner gate. It 
swung open barely in time to avoid a 
crash. 

Ted braked and swerved at the last 
possible moment, as they came to a 
long, low building. The vehicle darted 
along the side of the structure, hug- 
ging its dark wall. 

“I’m sure of one thing,” Ted told 
Carla. “This place isn’t just an ob- 
servatory. It doesn’t look like a mili- 
tary installation, but there’s no tell- 
ing what this IWO really conceals. I’m 
starting to suspect that they’re bluff- 
ing me about my weather-control ideas. 
I think they’re already controlling the 
weather, right here at this observa- 
tory!” 

Carla stared at him. “You mean that 
someone is causing this new ice age?” 

“Yes. I don’t know whether it’s a 
fifth column that wants to weaken this 
country; or the antics of a bunch of 
weather-experts who want to become 
world dictators — or what. But it all 



fits in. The way I gtrt the rflharaund 
with my ideas; changes in all the sci* 
entific publications to leave out all ref* 
erences to experiments with weather- 
control in the current editions; the 
secrecy around this place.” 

“Then we’d better get out of here 
before we’re caught, and tell people 
on the outside what’s going on.” 

“I want proof, first; some kind of 
documents. Maybe we can kidnap 
someone working here who is willing 
to spill the beans. See that porch down 
there?” 

/"'ARLA LOOKED at the projection 
from the building, and nodded. 
“I’m stopping there. They don’t 
have much of a protection-force inside 
the walls, and probably won’t know 
where we are just now. We may be 
able to wander around indoors for a 
little while before they spot us.” 

The two crawled stiffly from the 
vehicle and crept toward the steps. It 
was full dawn now. 

This door opened to their touch. 
But as they walked through, a guard 
In a blue and gold uniform woke from 
a doze in a chair beside the door, and 
tugged at his holster. 

Ted leaped. His fist met the guard’s 
chin as the guard’s weapon was level- 
ing toward them. The guard collapsed, 
moaned once, then lay still. 

“Tear some strips from his shirt and 
tie him,” Ted ordered, pocketing the 
pistol. Looking around, he saw no 
other sign of life in the big office 
where they stood. It contained desks, 
and an enormous switchboard. 

Ted shoved the bound, gagged guard 
into a dark corner behind the switch- 
board. Then, revolver in pocket but 
one hand on it, he led Carla to the in- 
ner corridor. 

The long corridor was only dimly 
lighted and empty of men. Ted sus- 
pected that this might be a barracks 
for the station’s personnel, accounting 
for its quietness at this hour. 

Two hundred feet down the corri- 
dor, he found what he wanted. An 
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elevator was set into the wall, its door 
open. They entered. 

“Look at that control-panel,” Ted 
pointed. “This building is only a cou- 
ple of stories high above the ground, 
and there are a dozen floors to choose 
from. This thing must go down pretty 
deep; we might find the heart of this 
layout.” 

lie punched the bottom knob. The 
elevator sank noiselessly; when its 
door opened again, an unbelievable 
sight was revealed. 

CTRETCHIiVG before them for hun- 
dreds of yards were giant ma- 
chines that might have come from gar- 
gantuan power-plants. The air was 
heavy with the scent of ozone. Over- 
all-clad workmen moved rapidly but 
noiselessly, tending the machines on 
rubber soles. Lights flashed on ma- 
chines and control panels like a forest 
of Christmas trees. 

“We’ve hit the jackpot,” Carla 
breathed, staying close to Ted as they 
emerged from the elevator. “This must 
be the power-plant.” 

Ted forced himself to stop staring 
like a yokel at the machinery. “Act as 
if you’re used to being down here,” he 
told Carla. “It’s a good thing that only 
the guards wear uniforms in this place"; 
we might not be spotted until we learn 
some things.” 

They walked confidently through 
the maze of mountainous equipment, 
the workmen looking curiously at 
Carla but ignoring Ted. Ted halted 
before an instrument panel. 

“If I only had a camera!” He point- 
ed to the names on the panel. 

Toronto, Norfolk, Atlanta, a dozen 
other major cities of the continent 
were listed. Beside each was a tem- 
perature, a barometric reading, a hu- 
midity figure, and wind data, together 
with a date. Each date was three days 
in the future. 

Carla tugged Ted to another panel. 
“Look at this one,” she breathed. It 
was a twin of the other, but the dates 
were four days in the future. 



“They can’t be forecasting equip- 
ment,” Ted said; “they’d be built like 
calculators. These look more like pow- 
erhouse-controls. They’re weather-con- 
trol machines!” 

“Ah, there you arel” a voice said 
behind them. Ted started, and his 
hand shot to the pocket containing 
tlie gun. 

“I’m Dr. Dietrich,” the tall, slender 
man with iron-gray hair said as Ted 
turned. “Hello, Carla,” he added. 

Ted pulled the revolver half out of 
his pocket, then shoved it back inside. 
“Take us to your office. Quick, and 
don’t signal anyone.” 

Dr. Dietrich looked for a long mo- 
ment at Ted’s grim face, glanced un- 
certainly at Carla, then shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“It’s this way,” he told Ted, thread- 
ing a path between the machines. “But 
you’re being very foolish; you can’t 
get out of here, because the place is 
alerted.” 

"I’ll worry about that later,” Ted 
replied. 




T HE OFFICIAL led them on an 
interminable trip through the 
vast underground building. 
Carla, looking frightened, whispered to 
Ted: “This place must run for acres.” 
“It’s tunneled under the country- 
side,” Dr. Dietrich replied, as if he 
were a guide for sightseers. “Only the 
two upper stories are above the sur- 
face. Ah, here we are.” 

He paused before a kiosk-like struc- 
ture that stood in a cleared space, like 
a lonely tepee on a prairie. Ted mo- 
tioned him inside. 

“Keep your hands in plain sight, 
and sit down,” Ted ordered, once in- 
side. Ted looked around curiously. A 
switchboard with dozens of jacks 
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stood on the desk that occupied the 
room’s center. Charts on rollers, most 
of them opened, lined the walls. The 
charts were covered with the waving 
lines and symbols of weather maps 
that Ted knew so well. -A few filing 
cabinets completed the furnishings. 

“I have living-quarters upstairs, you 
understand,” Dr. Dietrich said in 
friendly fashion. “Now, may I ask 
precisely what you intend?” 

“You’re controlling the weather 
from this place,” Ted said. 

“Ah — are you making a statement, 
or asking a question?” the official re- 
plied. “You seem to know enough 
about control possibilities to make it 
useless for me to lie. This is the central 
control-station for this hemisphere.” 
“Why are you doing such a thing?” 
Carla burst out, eyes flashing. “When 
I worked for you, you seemed like the 
nicest person in the world. Now you’re 
bringing mystery to the whole world 
by doing things to the climate.” 

“I want you to dictate a statement 
telling the truth to Carla,” Ted or- 
dered. “Sign it, stamp it with the IWO 
seal, then get us out of here safely.” 
“If I don’t?” 

“Then I’ll shoot my way out, and I 
can still cause you people a lot of trou- 
ble outside, even without a signed 
statement.” 

“All right.” Dr. Dietrich pointed to 
the desk. “I’ll talk slowly enough for 
you to type what I say, Carla. 

“It’s really very simple,” the of- 
ficial began. “Of course, I wouldn’t 
be explaining this to you if I thought 
you’d carry the information to the out- 
side world. 

“This is one of a chain of weather- 
control stations, big and little, 

throughout the world. The weather ex- 
perts learned quite a while ago how 
to do more with the weather than the 
old simple tricks of simply causing it 
to rain. They learned how to encour- 
age cloud-formation; methods of di- 
verting air-masses to create storms 
and high winds, and ways of setting 
cold fronts into motion. They kept 



that knowledge quiet at that time be- 
cause they weren’t sure about the legal 
status of weather-control, and they 
didn’t want to worry with complaints 
from farmers whose beans were nipped 
by frost. 

“It was easy to convert gradually 
the big observatories into control- 
stations. Then we got to work to make 
the climate colder and stormier. It was 
hard to begir, but the nice thing about 
weather-contro' is that nature takes 
up the job after you’ve given her a 
hard shove in the right direction.” 

Dr. Dietrich paused and Carla’s 
fingers stopped flying over the key- 
board. “Is that enough?” he asked 
mildly. 

“Yes. Sign it,” Ted snapped. The 
scientist used a pen, then a heavy IWO 
seal. 

CPED FOLDED and pocketed the 
document. Then he took the 
IWO seal, unhooked the rear of the 
switchboard, and with the seal smashed 
the interior of the switchboard. A few 
feeble sparks flew, and Dr. Dietrich as- 
sumed a pained expression. 

Taking the key from the door’s 
lock, Ted motioned Carla outside. 
Standing at the door, he warned Dr. 
Dietrich; “Don’t worry about being 
rescued. If they don’t miss you, I’ll 
come back and let you out after I’ve 
arranged for a government investiga- 
tion of this place.” He slammed shut 
the door and locked it from the out- 
side. 

Ted and Carla walked rapidly 
across the floor, calculating their 
chances. “He can’t use that switch- 
board to signal,” Ted said, “and maybe 
it wasn’t a telephone switchboard any- 
way. I’ve never seen anything quite 
like its inside.” 

“I didn’t like the calm way he took 
everything,” Carla mused. “That thing 
he signed is dynamite; he must have 
something up his sleeve.” 

Again they went unmolested through 
the heavily laboring machinery, up the 
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elevator to the ground level, and back 
to the door through which they had 
entered. The little waiting room was 
still empty, and the guard was mutter- 
ing feebly behind his gag. 

Ted and Carla walked outside, and 
almost instantly loosened their cloth- 
ing which they had buckled securely 
before leaving the building. It was al- 
most pleasantly warm outside. The 
snowtaxi still stood at the side of the 
building. 

They clambered in, and Ted got the 
snowtaxi into motion. It operated slug- 
gishly, because the top layer of snow 
was thawing. 

Drawing his bearings from the 
bright sun, Ted aimed for the railroad 
station. “We won’t stop there,” he ex- 
plained, “because we’d be caught like 
sitting ducks if we got on a train. 
We’ll follow the tracks in this thing 
until we come to a town, and I’ll start 
telephoning people I know.” 

Ted shoved the throttle open anoth- 
er notch, as the vehicle slowed in the 
slush. 

“Are there any oars in this thing?” 
Carla smiled. “I always did like canoe- 
ing.” 

Ted didn’t answer. Carla plucked at 
his unbuttoned coat. “What’s wrong?” 

“I’m worried,” he said, turning a 
grim face toward her. “This is low 
ground, and there are hills over in that 
direction. If it doesn’t get colder 
soon. . . ” 

“You mean we can’t climb the hills 
in this slush?” 

“Worse than that. I’m afraid. . . 
duck!” 

Ted pointed to a speck on the 
horizon behind them, and crouched low 
in the seat. 

“A helicopter. They’re looking for 
us.” He jerked the vehicle to a stop in 
a puddle beside a dead tree. The heli- 
copter grew bigger, then veered as it 
rose in the sky, and passed out of sight 
to their left. 

“We’d better hurry,” Carla suggest- 
ed. “They’re just as likely to spot us 
sitting as moving... What’s wrong?” 



T'ED WAS yanking desperately at 
the throttle. His feet danced on 
the foot-pedals. 

“We’re stuck,” he muttered; “that’s 
mud under us, not ice.” 

“I’ll get out and try pushing.” 

“Sit still! Don’t you see what’s un- 
der us?” 

Carla looked carefully over the ve- 
hicle’s side. Where a puddle of water 
had stood only minutes before, a river- 
like current of icy water now rushed. 
The snowtaxi swayed a little from its 
tug. 

“Here comes that plane again,” Ted 
said. Carla ducked dutifully out of 
sight. Ted began to imitate her, then 
straightened and grabbed again at the 
controls of the snowtaxi. 

The vehicle jolted wildly, then be- 
gan to slide along. Carla relaxed for 
a moment, believing that Ted had got- 
ten it to moving. Then her face whit- 
ened, as the rocking of the snowtaxi 
told her that it had merely broken 
loose and was floating along at the 
mercy of the current. 

Ted fought for balance as the ca- 
reening thing tried to throw him from 
the seat. His right arm encir- 
cled Carla, supporting her. 

“Jump and swim!” she screamed. 

“No use,” he gasped. “We’d sink 
like shots in these coats. We’d freeze 
if we took them off and jumped in; 
that water’s cold!” 

Hanging to the wildly careening ve- 
hicle with one hand, Ted pulled from 
his pocket with the other revolver. 
Water was splashing into the seat be- 
side them as he aimed into the air and 
pulled the trigger. Nothing happened. 
Desperately, he jerked again and again 
at the trigger. 

The fourth time, the weapon fired. 
But instead of the report of a bullet- 
firing pistol, there was an uncanny 
whine and a bright ball of fire that 
emerged from the muzzle, soared high 
into the air, glowing redly even in the 
bright light of morning. 

“You’re aiming wrong!” Carla 
shouted, mistaking his intentions; 
“the helicopter’s over that way.” 

“I’m not trying to hit anything. I 
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thought this might be a signal-pistol 
instead of a regular gun.” He fired 
again .and again, and three balls 
danced in the sky. close together. 

The helicopter began to change di- 
rection, heading their way. 

“Good thing we didn’t try to shoot 
anyone with this,” Ted remarked, al- 
most light-hearted with rescue in sight. 

But a scream from Carla answered 
him. Her face was a mask of terror 
and her hand shook as she pointed to a 
point just ahead of the drifting snow- 
taxi. 

The snowfield fell away into a deep 
hollow that was now a frigid lake. The 
vehicle went noiselessly over the edge 
of the slope, half-fell, half-floated 
down the incline, and hit bottom with 
a titanic splash. 

Water spurted through the bottom 
of the snowtaxi, like the bursting of a 
high-pressure hose. Ted threw both 
arms around Carla as the vehicle 
somersaulted and overturned. 

'T'HE ICY water into which they 
were thrown was like a slap in the 
face. Somehow Ted struggled to the 
surface, clinging desperately to Carla. 
She was limp until their heads rose 
above water, then began to kick and 
struggle like a madwoman, screaming 
hysterically. Ted felt her pulling him 
down. 

He shook the water from his eyes, 
grabbed her hair with his left hand, 
and with his right fist, hit her on the 
jaw. She went limp. 

Supporting her with one hand, Ted 
could have paddled to safety in normal 
conditions. But the heavy clothing was 
pulling him down like a weight, the 
current was moving them along at a 
dizzy pace, and the near-freezing tem- 
perature of the water was numbing 
Ted’s fingers already. 

He kicked desperately, praying that 
his feet might hit mud or ice on which 
he might stand and rest for a moment. 
But the new river was deep. 

Twice his head went under the sur- 
face, and twice a trick of the current 
enabled him to come up for air. But 



his breathing was labored, Carla’s 
dead weight threatened to slip from 
his grasp, and things were growing 
dark around him. 

There was a roaring in Ted’s ears. 
Unable to see clearly, he attempted to 
unfasten his coat, get rid of its weight 
at all costs. The roaring was louder, 
and as he fumbled for the coat’s fas- 
tenings, a snake slithered around his 
waist. 

Ted clawed desperately at the snake. 
It tightened inexorably, pressing a 
vise-like grip around him, pushing the 
little breath left to him out of his body. 
There was nothing in Ted’s universe 
but the numbing water, the grip 
around his waist, and the roar in his 
ears, with the automatic clutch of his 
arm around Carla. 

Then the snake began to pull him 
upward toward the roar. Ted fought 
for breath, looked up, and saw through 
exhausted eyes the helicopter hovering 
overhead, a rope descending from it, 
and the loop of the rope around his 
body. Somone in the hold cautiously 
but steadily pulled Ted and Carla to- 
ward the helicopter. 

AN HOUR later, wrapped in heavy 
blankets and sipping scalding 
coffee, Ted and Carla again faced Dr. 
Dietrich, this time in his living quar- 
ters at the observatory. 

“It’s all your own fault,” he told 
Ted, without malice — merely explain- 
ing. “That switchboard happened to 
be the basic control-panel for the 
whole plant. When you wrecked it, 
our equipment went crazy; this all- 
out thaw got started before I could 
get out and alert the place.” 

“But why did you save our lives?” 
Ted asked bitterly. “You created mis- 
ery for the whole world; you could 
have saved yourself some trouble by 
letting a couple more people drown.” 

“Now you’re getting doubtful about 
us again,” Dr. Dietrich chuckled. 
“You think we’re evil, but you aren’t 
so sure. As a matter of fact, we oper- 
ate on the basic law of doing nothing 
that will cost lives. When we upset the 
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weather, it makes people uncomfort- 
able and they keep busy trying to sur- 
vive the cold and the storms; but we 
never make it so bad that they’ll die.” 

“You admit that this is a con- 
spiracy?” Carla asked. 

“X wouldn’t call it that,” the official 
answered. “I kept trying to find a way 
to explain to you two and ask you to 
join us;, but you were always in hot 
water, from the beginning to the end 
around here.” 

Ted laughed hollowly at the thought 
of joining this outfit. Dr. Dietrich 
raised a finger toward him. 

“Listen to me for a minute,” the of- 
ficial insisted. “Haven’t you ever 
heard of choosing between the lesser 
of two evils? That’s what has been 
done, and the secrecy has been neces- 
sary to save the world from itself. 
Think back a few years. Isn’t it true 
that there hasn’t been a serious war 
since the climate started to get 
worse?" 

Ted and Carla stared at him. 

“About forty years ago, scientific 
organizations all over the world saw 
how their discoveries were being mis- 
used in war. The scientists decided to 
do something about it. They strength- 
ened their organizations, to prevent the 
rest of the people from knowing pre- 
cisely what was happening; then they 
messed up the weather, simply to give 
man something to do besides fight 
wars. 

“When crops started to fail, and 
transportation got knocked out, the 
politicians and the generals couldn’t 
fight wars; there was no way to move 
men and the soldiers were needed to 
produce food. The newspapers couldn’t 
get one country upset about the ac- 
tions of another country, because all 
the countries were too busy keeping 
warm and dry and fastening down the 
roof in the gales. 

“Finally, we reached a point in 



weather-control where we have a more 
direct control. If some nation decides 
to act belligerent, we simply clamp 
down fogs and gales on that country 
until it behaves.” 

J>IETRICH smiled. “The govern- 
ments know what we scientists 
are doing but they’re helpless to do 
anything about it. If one of these 
weather stations were sabotaged, there 
are plenty of others to pinchhit. And 
our own weapon prevents the scien- 
tists from getting too dictatorial — if 
we make conditions too bad, we’ll all 
starve or blow away.- 

“It’s really the old story all over 
again. Give man something important 
to do, and he’ll be too busy to fight his 
neighbor. We didn’t have a Civil War 
in the United States until most of the 
continent had been explored and civil- 
ized. They’re working on rocket-ships 
now; as soon as we get to Mars in 
them, colonizing that planet will keep 
earth people so busy that we can prob- 
ably let the weather here go back to 
normal.” 

“I want to believe it,” Ted said 
slowly, “but it sounds terribly wild.” 
“Then you can both come to work 
for us here,” Dr. Dietrich said, “and 
learn the proof. You know more about 
the science already than a lot of the 
people at the station; and I’ve always 
wanted Carla back as my secretary.” 
The thaw was over outside, and 
snowflakes were again tapping at the 
window. Carla turned to Ted. “Let’s 
stay,” she proposed. 

Dr. Dietrich turned and walked dis- 
creetly out of the room. Ted an- 
swered: “I think he’s right. And I’ve 
just remembered some more of that 
poem, the second line. It goes: 

“ ‘Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
‘Thou art not so unkind 
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THE WORLD IS YOURS 

An Ironic Novelet by Harry Warner, Jr. 






CONTEST 

“And The Truth Shall Make You 
Free” is an ironic story, and its con- 
clusion is by no means a brand new 
idea — but nonetheless effective. How- 
ever, I have the feeling that there are 
alternative attitudes possible under 
the circumstances that obtain at the 
end of this story, and I’d like to hear 
from those of you who have ideas on 
the subject. 

Recently, we ran a contest in Science 
Fiction Quarterly, sending an original 
cover painting to the winner. And, 
since this present cover of Future is 
one that no science-fiction fan should 
have to feel queasy about — after all, 
there’s no promiscuous display of flesh 
on it — it struck me that it might make 
a good prize to offer. 

Now I haven’t any “answer” to the 
problem, all laid out for you to see if 
you can duplicate; I have my own 
ideas, but yours are probably as 
good — if not better — than mine, so the 
best letter discussing the conclusion to 
which humans come in the Simak 
story, and offering an alternative 
which fits the facts he has given, will 
bring Mr. Luros’ original to the author 
thereof. 

Let’s put the rules down as simply 
as possible. 

1. Your letter should offer an alter- 
native to the attitude that the people 
in Simak’s story derived from their 
discovery of “the Truth”. We have to 
assume, for the sake of discussion, 
that this “Truth” is actually so. 

2. Your letter can be as long, or as 
short as you like; you may enter as 



many letters as you like; they need 
not be typewritten, so long as they are 
legible — although typewritten letters 
are preferred. 

3. I’ll do the initial screening, pub- 
lishing the best contenders in our July 
issue; you pick the winner in your 
votes. 

4. Contest closes February 27, 1953; 
all entries must have reached me be- 
fore 5 P.M on that date. 

5. Other “winners” will be picked 
through the regular system of your 
voting for the “best-liked” letters in 
“Down to Earth”, and will receive 
originals of their choice, from this 
present issue of Future. 

6. Naturally, I won’t include any 
entries from my sisters, cousins, aunts, 
etc., for your final selection. (Don’t 
know why they should be discrimi- 
nated against, but there seems to be a 
bit of feeling against the idea of any 
relative of an employee of the firm 
sponsoring a contest coming out as 
the winner, no matter who judges said 
contest.) 

Jj&biM 

NOSTRADAMIAN INTERLUDE 
Dear Bob: 

As Mr. Roberts has been so kind as to 
refer me to the beginning of Section 13 of 
Nostradamus’ Letter to Henri II for the 
source of his letter to FSF (Nov. ’52, p. 8) 

I will undertake to analyze the ' 'prophecy'”. 
Unfortunately I don’t have the original 
French, but only the translations by Mr. 
Roberts and two other Nostradamians. The 
full quotation of this and the two follow- 
ing sentences (Roberts) is: 

■ 'Then the beginning of that year shall 
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see a greater persecution against the Chris- 
tian Church than ever was in Africa, and 
it shall be in the year 1792, at which time 
everyone will think it a renovation of the 
age. After that the Roman people shall be- 
gin to stand upright again, and to put away 
the obscure darkness, receiving some of its 
former light, but now without great divi- 
sions and continual changes. Venice, after 
that, with great strength and power will 
lift up her wings so high that she will not 
be much inferior to the strength of ancient 
Rome.” 

The section goes on like that. "That year” 
is located in the preceding section, not by 
its number anno Domini, but by an astro- 
logical description: "Following a conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Mercury, with a qua- 
drin aspect of Mars to Mercury..." etc. 
The first sentence is also translated by 
Ward to read: 

"Then will be the commencement that 
will comprehend in itself what will long 
endure, and in its first year there shall be 
a great persecution of the Christian Church, 
fiercer than that in Africa, and this will 
burst out in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two; they will think it 
to be a renovation of time.” 

And by Lamont: "In the beginning of 
that year, however, there will be a greater 
persecution against the Christian Church 
than ever was in Africa, which will last 
until the year 1792, at which time every- 
body will think it a renovation of Age.” 

These translations differ considerably, 
which may be attributed to two facts: that 
Master Michal’s original language was am- 
biguous, as it usually is and that the trans- 
lators have taken liberties with the original, 
as many of them do. In particular there 
is a question as to whether the original 
contains a phrase about "a commencement 
that will comprehend in itself what will 
long endure,” and whether the persecution 



of the Church will begin or end In 1792. 
In the latter case the prophecy was falsi- 
fied by events. If the French could equally 
well be translated either way, it proves 
nothing about Mike’s prescience to pick 
the translation that happens to fit a pre- 
conceived thesis best. 

Besides, there have been many persecu- 
tion of churches between Mike’s time and 
ours, and many events that could be de- 
;?cribed as a "renovation of the age”, or at 
least which so seemed to contemporaries; 
not only the French Revolution with its 
new calendar, but also the English revo- 
lutions of 1645 and 1688, the American 
Revolution, the Russian Revolution, the 
adoption of the Gregorian Calendar, the 
publication of Newton’s Principia or Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species or the main works 
of Harvey, Freud, and lots of other impor- 
tant discoverers, the invention of the steam- 
engine, the telegraph, and ten thousand 
other things, etc. etc. 

Therefore, since Mike did not say that 
there would be a republican revolution in 
France in 1792, and a new calendar, but 
merely made some vague assertions about 
nothing in particular, which could be ap- 
plied to any of many events, there is no 
evidence that he foresaw the French revo- 
lution and its consequences — at least noth- 
ing that discrimination and tough minded 
adherent of the scientific method would 
accept as evidence. 

And if the first sentence were a true 
prophecy, then why shouldn’t the others 
be too.' But if you take "after” to mean 
"shortly after”, the second sentence isn’t 
true. The Romans (that is, the Papal Army) 
were routed by Napoleon, who extinguished 
both Rome and Venice as independent 
states. But does somebody say "Rome” real- 
ly means the modern Italian nation? Heads 
I win, tails you lose. Then what about 
Venice? Ah, says the Nostradamian, wait 
another thousand years and Venice will... 

In other words, if you make a prophecy 
in obscure language without a time-limit, 
it is practically certain to be fulfilled if 
you wait long enough. As King Henry IV 
of England once said: "One of these days 
I am going to die, and all the astrologers, 
who have been forecasting my death, will 
be proved right, and all the hundreds of 
things they have prophesied wrongly will 
be forgotten." 

Nobody is obliged to disprove any of 
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Mike's alleged prophecies. If I say: “In 
the year of the Elephant, a new Caesar 
shall consult the Great Thaumaturge for 
aid in depriving the Carthaginians of their 
wigs,” how could you possibly prove that 
when I wrote this sentence I did not for- 
see some true future event? The burden 
of proof is on the affirmative, and Mike's 
vaticinatory gift cannot be proved, in any 
scientific sense, save by much plainer ex- 
amples than any of the hundreds that have 
been offered by the twenty-odd Nostradam- 
ians who have written books and articles 
on the subject. 

— L. Sprague de Camp 
Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

As Mr. de Camp expresses it, “Facts are 
stubborn things”, and the fact remains that 
all the translators and commentators on 
Nostradamus (including Mr. de Camp) 
unanimously agree that the date 1792 AD 
would be of the utmost decision in bring- 
ing into being "a new order of the ages.” 

In every case where Nostradamus quotes 
dates, he invariably uses the Julian calen- 
dar, as used by the Christian church, and 
I see no reason why he should make an 
exception in this particular event. In look- 
ing through my collection of First Edi- 
tions of Nostradamus’ writings, I find the 
following in the 1649 Lyons edition., in 
the original archaic French: 

”& Commencant icelle anne sera faite 
plus grande persecution a L’EgHse chres- 
tiennc, que n’a este faite en Affrique, & 
durera cette cy jusques a Fan. . Mil sept 
cens nonante duez. . .que Ton cuidera estre 
UNE RENOVATION DE SIECLE.” 

Dr. Theophile De Carencieres, a French 
refugee born and raised in the native Pro- 
vence of Nostradamus, translated this quo- 
tation into English in 1672 to express the 
prophecy that 1792 AD would bring into 
being a political revolution that would have 
a profound effect, and that the chief im- 
pact would be against the Christian 
Church. 

Now, consider 1792 as the year that the 
French Revolution was finally accepted by 
the people, and that the chain reaction 
created in the European scene eventually 
superseded the “Divine Right” monarchial 
governments with free democratic institu- 
tions. Moreover, the excesses and persecu- 
tions of the atheistic followers of the 
“Goddess of Reason” against the church 
were without parallel. 



The remarkable thing about this predic- 
tion is that it was made in the year 1558 
by Michael Nostradamus in his book, 
“Complete Prophecies of Nostradamus”, 
and is only one out of the more than 1,000 
prophecies quoted and commented on by 
me in my latest book. Nostradamus needs 
no defense from me. . .his power to trans- 
cend space and time and instill spiritual 
understanding to a groping, materialistic 
humanity is without peer. Science today 
takes the position that the so-called super- 
natural phenomena produced in the past 
should really be assigned as “paranormal”, 
meaning outside the scope of normal phy- 
sical law, on the theory that the supernat- 
ural may be natural enough when under- 
stood. Prof. Gardner Murphy, chairman of 
the psychology department of the college 
of the City of New York, and foremost 
researcher in Extra Sensory perception, is 
quoted in the Readers Digest as follows: 
“There is enough well-authenticated evi- 
dence, even when studied with a cold and 
critical eye, to show that the paranormal 
is not only a legitimate field of inquiry, 
but one of great importance, from which 
we are likely to learn a great deal about 
ourselves.” 

And just to show Mr. de Camp that old 
"Mike” really had what it takes to be a top- 
flight science-fiction writer, here is his 
prediction made in 1558 describing the use 
and discovery of atomic energy. 

Century lx quatrain 44 
Migrez, Migrejs de Geneve trestous 
Saturne d'or en fer se changera 
Le contre RAYPOZ exterminera tous, 
Avant l’advent le ceil signes fera. 

(Leave, leave, go forth out of Geneva, 
all 

Saturn of gold, shall be changed into 
iron. 

The contrary of the POSITIVE RAY 
shall exterminate all, 

Before it happens the heavens shall 
show signs. ) 

In this startling prophecy, Nostradamus 
foretells the advent of atomic power. . . . 
He specifically notes the break up of the 
League of Nations, with the flight of their 
headquarters from Geneva; in the second 
verse he states that the Industry and Gold 
of national resources shall be converted to 
the uses of war. In his phraseology, Iron 
is synonomous with Mars or war. In the 
third verse, we really see the key word . . w 
[Turn To Page 86] 
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RAYPOZ. . .as the clue to the whole sto- 
ry. "Raypoz” is a cipher code word invent- 
ed by Nostradamus, and does not exist 
in any known language. If we examine the 
two syllables of this word and transpose 
them, we get the reading, "The opposite of 
the Pos.-Ray, or the neutron, shall exter- 
minate everything.” 

Here v.-e have Nostradamus, 400 years 
before its advent, using electrical terms 
and envisioning a perfect graphic descrip- 
tion of atomic warfare. He indicates clear- 
ly that this force can be used for useful or 
destructive purposes. But, with terrifying 
finality, he warns of the eventual destruc- 
tion of our civilization by means of the 
release of atomic energy — holding out but 
one ray of hope, "the heavens shall show 
signs,” meaning that we will be given one 
final chance to determine our destiny. 

— Henry C. Roberts, 380 Canal Street, 
New York, NY 

(Assuming that the translation is ac- 
curate, I suppose the quatrain listed could 
be taken for a prediction of atomic energy 
among other things, but I can’t see your 
interpretation of the final sentence. Seems 
to me that the “heavens shall show signs” 
is well-enough accounted for the mushroom- 
cloud of the atomic bomb explosion — if 
we accept that over-all interpretation in the 
first place. My main objection to transla- 
tions of Nostradamus that I’ve seen, so 
far, has been gratuitous interpretation* 
of religious “significance” over and above 
the event supposed to be prophesied; that’* 
spreading it too thick for my taste, and I 
enjoy good fantasy.) 



THAT INTANGIBLE QUALITY 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

First, either "Doomsday’s Color-Press” or 
"We Are Alone” is worth twenty cents of 
my money. With both, I get bargain rates. 
Knowing something of not only the cost 
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FUTURE Science Fiction 



of paper and bindery work, but linotype 
operator and pressmen salaries, I don't see 
how you do it anyway. A few cents, one 
way or the other, can mean the difference 
between a break-even and building up a 
vital reserve. I’ve no objection to paying 
a quarter for Future; I do for other maga- 
zines of like genre that have less to offer. 

But back to the yarns. Both of these 
have that intangible quality that keeps me 
reading the SF magazines. Extrapolation 
on a basic premise. I know the howl, that 
SF is to entertain, not educate. I’ve no 
fight with that objective, but it seems to 
me that proponents of entertainment alone 
have overlooked the X-factor in progres- 
sive education, that is, that we are best in- 
structed when interested — entertained. "We 
Are Alone” illustrates very effectively the 
theory that a great many of today’s ills are 
traceable to impulses and emotions that we 
are unable to face ourselves, and in the 
suspression to subconscious, have them 
burst out in disguised forms. 

Now for ’Doomsday's Color-Press.” 
There, Mr. Lowndes, is a real story. It 
pin-points, under the guise of fiction, a 
condition that we don't have to go into the 
future to see operating. The applied posi- 



tive roots of the semantic concept labeled 
'‘Kiersten Equation” in the story is one of 
the highest paid business in the United 
States today — advertising. You can supply 
your own countless examples of not only 
building a demand for a specified brand 
of a life essential, but the creation of a 
desire for a non-essential so strong that it 
becomes essential through advertising. 

The negative roots are, at least partially, 
exemplified in the national campaign in 
progress as this is written. People seeming- 
ly demand not only that a candidate for 
office state his views on questions of im- 
port, but must needs demean his opponent 
in the process. Isn’t it just possible that 
both candidates could be sincere patriots 
and differ only in the how the objective 
(the best for our country) is to be at- 
tained: Or even in what that best consists 
of! Concretely, say I prefer white bread. 
That doesn’t make the wholewheat which 
you may prefer an unpalatable, non-nutri- 
tious : — nay, even noxious foodstuff. It is 
inconceivable that any literate individual in 
the world today could be free of either 
root — positive or negative, of the Kiersten 
equation. 

[Turn To Page 90] 
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Jones, in his story, makes us newly- 
aware of this, and thus not only entertains 
but educates. More than any other single 
facet of writing today I believe that SF ac- 
complishes this end in providing not only 
escape (entertainment) but at its best a 
fairly intelligent escape. 

But here I am dubbing in my soap box 
as an editor’s swivel chair. I suppose we 
fans are just individual soap-box editors. 
It’s unfortunate that our soap-boxes are 
too often flimsy cardboard rather than 
good, solid pine. 

— Alice Bullock, 812 Gilder sleeve, Santa 
Be, New Mexico. 

("Education”, of some kind is likely to 
be a by-product of any kind of intelligent 
reading matter; thus, what I insist on as 
the "intelligent entertainment” aspect of 
science-fiction can’t help but include a 
certain amount of education. This, how- 
ever, is quite different from the kind of 
fiction resulting from an initial determina- 
tion on the author’s part to instruct, edify, 
and uplift, etc. 

You remind me of that old Will Rogers' 
version of “A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court”. Will tells King Arthur-- 
played by William Farnum, if I recall 
rightly — that advertising was a powerfuj 
form of magic, which made a man buy 
something he didn’t want, with money he 
didn’t have!) 

• 

LETTERS READ FIRST 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

Each new issue of Future is royally re- 
ceived. The letters column is the first thing 
I read. Some of the more interesting let- 
ters are short information pieces in them- 
selves. I wish you’d leave the person’s pre- 
ferences on the reader’s coupon and not 
take up precious space with one individu- 
al’s ratings of stories. This way, other mat- 
ters can be discussed in the "Down To 
Earth" department of a more serious, pro- 
vocative and even controversial nature. 

Future being a democratic magazine I’m 
sure you won’t mind my mentioning an- 
other publication here. It’s a new fanzine 
called Fantastic Worlds, 1942 Telegraph 
Ave., Stockton, Calif. It sells for 25c a copy 
or dollar for four issues; comes out tjuar- 
terly. The first issue, Summer 1952, car- 
ried a highly informative and enlightening 
[ Turn To Page 92] 
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story of the first fantasy publishing house, 
"The Arkham House Story” by August 
Derleth, author of over sixty books and 
familiar to all STF readers. 

Edward (Ed) W. Ludwig is editor of 
Fantastic Worlds. He’s a freelance writer, 
has been published in a few topnotch STF 
magazines, has dreamed of bringing out 
his own fanzine for about three years. This 
writer recently placed "The Fallacy Of The 
Evil Eye” with him and is currently work- 
ing on the handwriting analyses of five 
top STF authors for an article in a future 
FW. One of the authors wrote your Nov- 
ember lead story "Doomsday's Color 
Press” — Raymond F. Jones. The others are 
L. Sprague de Camp, Edward E. Smith, 
Jack Williamson and Richard Matheson. 
Quite a collection for one issue! Later we 
hope to analyze the handwritings of five 
top STF editors and you will be on that 
list. Hope you’ll oblige. 

I’m delighted to see Future has lived up 
to its name. Even the letter column shows 
an above-average reader intelligence: the 







this Is YOUR yef-r. T-i-.blish 
the lookout for )?ood pongs 
ever to a. firm whose buxine: 



:rn are constantly on 
Turn your material 
» !e SONGW11 ITIK G. 



f KND YOUR POKM or lyr!e today for free ex- 
amination and complete Information on our ex- 
ceptional ofter. 



WRITE TODAY 



gap*. K -3 JEW No. Vbo Sf., Hs!!ywoe* 28 . Qutff 



(If your handwriting analysis avoids 
the usual soothing syrup, it will be a re- 
freshing change. Trouble is, most people 
just want to be assured that they aren't 
[Turn To Page 94 ] 



STOP TOBACCO 



Banish the craving for tobacco es thou- 
sands have with Tobacco Redeemer. Write 
Today for free booklet telling of injurious 
effect of tobacco and of a treatment which 
has relieved over 300.000 people. ■■ » 

la Business Since 1908 i R E . I 
THE NEWELL COMPANY ?- 00 * I 
268 dot ton Its. • *». Uv* *, Me* 



discussions on Dianctics, Mme. Blavarsky, 
Nostradamus, et al show it. 

Please try to include one factual article 
in each issue. It helps break up the mono- 
tony of the stories. Articles on the oc- 
cult; unusual and flamboyant personalities; 
founders of great movements; brief bio- 
graphies of famous STF authors like Jules 
Verne, H. G. Wells up to our modern day 
ones would be interesting. 

Though I have little time to write like 
I once did, as my other literary activities 
and lecturing keep me on the go, I just 
had to pen this to you. (It's 3 a.m.!) My 
new classes at the American Hypnotism 
Academy keep me quite busy but I love it. 
Keep up the good work! 

Leo Louis Martello, H ypnotist-Graphologi it, 
49 West 85 tb Street, New York 24, N. Y. 









Not Just Shot 
of SPECIAL K 
OF SHOES 



HERE'S THE BUSINESS YOU'VE ALWAYS 
WANTED! YEAR 'ROUND— REPEAT ORDERS 
FROM FRIENDS. NEIGHBORS. EVERYBODY 
—STEADY PROFITS— UNLIMITED PROS- 
PECTS— A QUALITY PRODUCT THAT'S NA- 
TIONALLY KNOWN! Start full or spare time 
With a "shoe store business" in your pocket. No 
expense Of overhead, lights, etc... your big 
proftt is ALL YOURS! 

We set you up In this fine business FREE. See 
how easy it is to make BIG MONEY with 
Mason’s fast-selling shoes for men. women. 

Wonderful style; extra -comfort features; amazing 
range of sizes and widths. You feature over 150 
styles of dress, sport and work shoes. Sizes from 
6 to 16. widths A AA A to EEEE. No wonder no 
shoe store in your town can compete with you! 

Make hundreds of extra dollars every month selling spe 
eialiy designed Mason air-cushion service shoos to filling 
station attendants, garage men. grocers, other peoplo who 
work in stores, offices, industries. Watch your customer 
list grow — see how easy it is to earn exciting cash profits 
when customers RE-ORDER from you. 

EXCLUSIVE FEATURES SELL 
MASON SHOES QUICKLY FOR YOU! 

Mason Shoes are nationally known for extra comfort features. Just hand 
prospects your Air-Cushion Demonstrator. When they feel the foamy- 
sort, Velvet-eez Air Cushion they realize how comfortable it to to 
"Walk on air!" Point out the sturdy steel shank and special Air 
Cushion Arch Support. Mason Velvet-eez shoes are the only footwear 
Bold direct that bears famed Good Housekeeping Guarantee SeaL Be- 
cause these fine shoes are NOT sold in stores, people must buy from 



SEND TODAY . . . Start Your Own 



BIG FULL OR SPARE TIME PROFITS! 
SATISFY CUSTOMERS MOST STORES 
ARE NOT ABLE TO TAKE CARE OF! 



WE START YOU ON THE WAY TO 
EXCITING PROFITS FREE! 



Profitable Business RIGHT AWAY! 



No need to invest a cent, ever. We send you our Powerful Selling Out- 
fit that has proved to be a real money-maker for thousands of men — 
FREE! We back you up with National Advertising, proved Sales Aids, 
oven MORE, as soon as you show us you are really interested in 
making BIG MONEY. 



DO YOU want to make steady EXTRA money? Do you want 
real security? Do you want to be able to afford the things 
you’ve always only dreamed about f — then send this coupon 
TODAY! We will rush your powerful Free Selling Outfit that 
foatures over 150 fast-selling Mason Shoe styles for men and 
women— Air-Cushion Demonstrator. How-To-Make-Money Book- 



"TERRIFIC INCOME! 



! Edward McCarty of Illinois 
sayB: "The day I started to 
sell Mason Velvet-eez shoes 
was the luckiest day of my 
life! My Income now to simply ter- 
rific 1" 




MASON 



SHOE M EG. CO. 



Dkpt. M-907 

|Chlpp»w» Fills, WiicomiH 



let, everything you need to make money from the first hour! 



I Mr. Ned Mason, Dept. M-907 
I Mason Shoe Mfg. Co. 

I Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 

J I want to make really BIG MONEY with Mason shoes I 

■ Bush my FREE Selling Outfit so I can start running the 

■ best "Shoe Store Business’* in my town. 





PLAY GUITAR IN 7 DAYS 
OR GET YOUR MONEY BACK 

ED SALE TOP RADIO GUIUARIST, TEACHER OF HUNDREDS OF 
Suit musts, professionals will positively teach you 
iU PLAY A BEAUTIFUL SONG IN 7 DAYS I Hl» C6 peso Mcr* t 
■ysteni contains 52 life ilu photographs, 87 chord and finger 
placing chart* along with complete easy to learn Instruction* 
on— Hew to tunc, build chords, keep time, baas runa, danca 
.-•horda, »wln*. over 100 learn-qulck examples, ete., plus over 
100 Hillbilly, Popular and Western songs with 1st. 2nd, 3rd 
guitar, words and roualc. ABSOLUTELY NO prevloua music 
knowledge needed! Imagine how aurprlaed and proud your friends 
will bo when they hear you play their favorite sons* «* 
guitar. SEND NO MONCYi Just name and addresa, pay pouwwn 



SI. 09 I 



C.O.b. poatege. or aend *1.89 & I pay postege. (Sor- 
ry, no C.o.D. to ATO, FPO, or outelde Continental U. 8. A. 
Canada end Foreign, *2— cash with order.) Same 
guarantee. 4 CQ 

EO SALE, ShitUo 3001. Bradley Btock, N. J. ^ « |PJ 

DICE • CARDS 

MAG 10 Card*— HEAD THE 

Perfect Dice, Magic Dice 

BACKS — Inks, Daubs, Poker 

Chips Gaming Layouts, Dice 
Boxes, Counter Games, 
Punchboards. WRITE FOR 

CATALOG TODAY. 

So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, XU. 
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shorthand 



Him® weeks 5 

ESEEEli 



Write 120 words per 
minute. Age No Obstacle. 

Famous Speedwriting- 
Shorthand system. No sym- 
bols: no machines. Uses 

ABC’s. Easiest to learn and 
use. Qualify at home in 
spare time. Fast prepara- 
tion for a better position, 
and a sound future. 
Nationally used in leading 
offices and Civil Service; 
also by executives, speak- 
ers, writers, lawyers, sci- 
entists, college students. 
Over 150,000 taught by 
mail. Also typing. The very 
low cost will surprise you. 
30th year. Schools in over 
300 cities in U.S., Canada, 
Cuba & Hawaii. 




Speed writing 
Alda Writer 



"In my work aa a 
writer I had long felt 
the need for a knowl- 
edge of shorthand, but 
had no time to legrn 
it. One day I read 
& Speed writing adver- 
tisement and decided 
to enroll. Within Just 
a few short weeks I 
mastered Speedwriting 
and bow Its speed ana 
accuracy are proving 
Invaluable.’’ 



Write for FREE Booklet to: 



— Joseph J. Kudlac, 
Clifton, N. J. 




Dept. 7402-8 

55 W, 42 Street, New York 80, N. Y, 



FUTURE Science Fiction 

the sadsacks that they really know they 
are.) 

THE BLURB WAS RIGHT 

Dear Mr. Lowndes 

I just finished reading the November is- 
sue and noted with some satisfaction that 
my letter rated a second place. Thanks ! My 
choice of originals is (1) the Ilio to "Be- 
cause of the Stars”. Nice Job! (2) "They 
Shall Rise” almost equally as good! 

Now to the November issue. 

* 'Doomsday’s Color-Press” by Jones is a 
very well-done, thought-provoking piece of 
work. This is one of the cases where I am 
inclined to agree with the blurb at the 
head of the story. I surely do hope this 
is fiction! There are so many events in the 
world today which almost make anyone 
think that some malignant "Myrna Donne” 
is doing their best to set men at each oth- 
er’s throats. Decidedly a good piece of 
work ! 

"We Are Alone”, Sheckley. So so. Only 
so-so. Somewhat thought-provoking theme, 
but weak development 

"Legion of the Lost”, Coppel. Ditto. 
With a little development and polishing 
here and there, this could have been worked 
into a first-rate yarn. 

"The Winning of Wooha”. The writer 
is evidently an entomologist! Nuff said! 

". . .And Found Wanting”. Good smooth 
writing. Pretty fair entertainment. 

The November cover was decidedly good. 
It attracts attention by its symbolism, yet 
the semi-nude "beauties” that have been so 
much the rule on STF covers were con- 
spicuous by their absence. This is all to 
the good. This cover symbolised the theme 
of the leading story very effectively, which 
the nudes seldom do. The illustrations on 
the interior of the magazine show decided 
improvement too. Keep up the good work I 
— David A. King, 326 Lane C, The An- 
chorage, Clearfield, Utah, 

(The two covers by A. Leslie Ross on 
Future — July and November, 1962 — seem 
to have won readers’ favor, generally. Some 
did not care for them, but, at least, we 
enjoyed the absence of complaints about 
girlie flesh abundantly displayed. The forth- 
coming cover will be a Ross job, too.) 
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COMPARISON FAVORS CHANGE 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

Along with many other, I find myself 
writing this enthusuastic epistle on Future. 

"Doomsday's Color-Press” was a fine 
story, a novelet of fearful possibility in- 
deed. During the first half of the story my 
thoughts were that you, like Fantastic, had 
decided to include a yarn other than s-f 
but after finishing the tale my conclusion 
was that it was science fiction all right, par 
excellence. 

This story leaves a certain trace of fear 
in one, as to how much the commies may 
have developed this same thing in our 
world at present. A good communist pro- 
pagandist in some high office of journal- 
ism could be altering news pieces and put- 
ting depressing elements into them, or be 
substituting a depressing bit of news for 
a good bit. 

I hope you have many«more Future sto- 
ries as good as this one. 



Judging from the picture of the cover 
of the new Dynamic Science Fiction on 
page 84, this magazine has already picked 
up one bad quality from Future and SFQ, 
and that is the excess of printing on the 
cover. 

I compared the first issue of Future with 
the present one, and as far as cover ap- 
pearance, you have come a long way. 

The first issue was half lettering. The 
other half was murderously filled with one 
of those old type Earle K. Bergey babe, 
brawn, and bcm paintings. 

In contrast, the present issue listed only 
one story on the cover. Even with all that 
blue area on the left side, you valiantly re- 
sisted the urge to fill it with lettering! 

— Naaman Peterson. 1471 Marine Drive, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

(Alas, true, and so carried away were 
we by our sense of having conquered the 
forces of darkness that wo let type be 
sprinkled all over the cover of the first 
Dynamic Science Fiction. Eternal vigilance, 
and all that, we muttered to ourselves 
thereafter.) 

★ 
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^ Dance 



f Why put off learning to Dance — NOW Here'* a much 
EASIER WAY than YOU ever SAW I 



No longer do YOU have to 

loin Ibe lun! Think of «he great pleasure You'. 

, when they »ee you do the lateil dance llefil ... 

?. Betty Lee, one of America'* foremost dance authorities. 



NOW you c 

ZE your frier 

Learn from simple lessons by I 



L ISAM TM( SOX TOOT, COUNTRY DANCES, RHUMIA, SAME*. Oil SQUARE DANCES I I 

fat 6 COMPLETE DANCS COURSES — Each worth a* much a* yo.. pay for the I 
Tenure book. Join thousand* who Rave learned to dance with the help of Inn I 
fta.naung book. Written in simp!* language full of eajy.to.follow illustrations | 
" — You Learn to Dance in the Privacy ol Your Oun Hoi.it 

LEARN TO DANCE IN S DAYS 08 PAY NOTHING . . Here * a wonder. . 
ful offer. Test thi* exciting book S day* — See how at can help you become I 
a imoolh dancer and be admired. Yes, You Da.ice in 5 Oayt or return book | 
for prompt re fund of pur chase p 

— aa ifea-ffi 

il * PIONEER PUBLICATIONS INC Dept. DAriS 
ft 1 1790 Broadway. New York 19, N. Y. 

\ \ Please rush my copy of "Dancing" in plain wropoer. If I am not satisf 
^ I may return book in 5 days tor full refund of purchos# price. 

1 ^ □ Send CAD. I'll pay postman $1.98 plus postage^ 

, » O I enclose $1.98, you pay pos’oge. Some guorontee applies. 

. NAME... A0D8ESS ... 

CITY STATE 

'Canada end foreign — J2. 23 in odvonca. 
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At your age! 



If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for you 
to follow the example of cur 
hero, Ed Parmalee (above) 
and face the life-saving facts 
about cancer, as presented in 
our new film “Man Alive! - ’. 

You and Ed will learn that 
cancer, liko Eerious engine 
trouble, usually gives you a 
warning and can usually be 
cured if treated early. 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Fost Office. 



American Cancer Society 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24. 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 

ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 3, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- 
LATION OF 

Future. Science Fiction, published bi-monthly at 
Holyoke, Ma«. for October 1, 1952. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing: editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Louis H. Bilberkleit, 241 Church 
Street, New York 13, N. Y.; Editor, Robert W. 
Lowndes, 241 Church Street, New York IS, N. Y. ; 
Managing editor, Robert W. Lowndes. 241 Church 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. ; Business manager. 
Maurice Coyne, 241 Church Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. 

2. The owner Is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership, or other unincorporated firm, Its 
name and address, as well as that of each In- 
dividual member, must be given.) Columbia Pub- 
lications, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. ; Louis H. Silberkleit, 241 Church Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. ; Maurice Coyne, 241 Church 

Street. New York 13, N. Y.; Harold Hammond, 
£41 Church -Street, New York -13, N, Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap-pears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or In 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee Is 
acting; also the statements in the two para* 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in k 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

■8. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 

through the malls or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the date 
shown above was: (This information is required 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly- 

newspapers only.) 

LOUIS H. SILBERKLEIT 
(Signature of Publisher) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st 
day of October, 1962. Maurice Coyns (My com- 
mission expires March SO, 1964). (SEAL) 



REMEMBERED WORDS 

Rusty Silverman, Phillip Brantingham, 
and Norman J. Thompson are the readers 
whose letters in our November issue were 
picked as tops. 

Rusty, you let us know which original 
from that issue you want, please, and it'* 
ycurs. The other two winners should select 
alternates: Brantingham one alternate, and 
Thompson two. And please got those re- 
quests in before we lose track of things, 
huh? Thanks. 
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ALREADY HAVE A CAR YOU CAN GET, 

S EW ONE ON OUR“TRADE IN" PLAI 

TIL-KNIT actually gives new Fords. Plymoutl 
or Chevrolet^ to producers as a boms' In sdditio 
to your regulor earnings. It l» yours. O- if yc 



under terms of our guarantee. No wonder women are anxious to 
buy Wil-knit! And no wonder it is easy to quickly build up a fine and 



“I actually earned $12.00 in twenty minutes by the clock. I actually 
couldn't believe I earned that much until I re-checked my figures.” 



Look At These Exceptional 
FIRST WEEK SPARE TIME EARNINGS 

{ Space permits mentioning only these few exceptional case3, 
* but they give you an idea of the BIG MONEY that is pos- 
sible in just spare time starting the very first week. 

Mr. Richard Peters, Penna. Mrs. V/. B. Foas. S. Dak. 

$63.94 first week spare time $60.47 first week spare time 

Mrs. Virgil Hickman. Tenn. Mr. A. E. Lewison. Ga. 

$74.97 first week spare time $52.20 first week spare time 

Mr. Henry O’Rourke. Vermont Mrs. Emery Shoots, Wyo. 

$58.89 first week spare time $46.69 first week spare time 

Mrs. J. A- Sievers, Fla. Mr. J. Hillman Jr.. Ohio 

$85.14 first week spare time $49.72 first week spare time 

Mr. Anthony Avrilta, Wash. Mrs. John Gorman. Conn. 

$135.00 fi.-stweek sparetime $71-54 first week spare time 

Mrs. Agnes Michaels. Ind. Mr. W. Riley. IIL 

$54.18 firstweek spare time $72.72 first week spare time 

Mr. Russell P. Hart, New York Miss Frances Freeman, Texas 
$53.30 first week spare time $62.73 first week spare time 



NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 

CANVASSING REQUIRED 



Our unusual plan is a sure-fire money maker! Sensational Guar- 
an tec La creating a tremendous demand for Wil-knit Nylons! Mrs. 1 
Nellie Gail of Iowa started out with me and made $48.89 the very 1 
first week in just her spare hours. Mrs. Agnes McCall, of South Caro- 
lina. even better. Her spare time in her very first week brought her 
earnings of $95.56. Mrs. Walter Simmons of New York turned her 
spare time into earnings of $92.82 her first week out. THESE EXCEP- 
TIONAL EARNINGS FOR JOST SPARE TIME and in the very 
first week give you an idea of the possibilities! i 

GUARANTEED AGAINST Runs, Wear and Even Snags! I 

Why is it so easy for Wil-knit Salespeople to get orders? I'll tell you 
— It’s because we stand back of Wil-knit Nylons with the most amaz- 
ing guarantee you have ever heard of. Your customers can wear out 
their hose. They can developruna. They can even snag them. No mat- 
ter what happens to make Wil-knit Nylons unwearable . . . within 9 



these exceptional figures — Lillian A. Bronson of Georgia made $80.60 
first week spare time. Ethel Cameron of Michigan, $64.14. Sabine 
Fisher, New York, reports earnings of $70.10 under our unusual plan 
Just for spare time in her first week. Mrs. Edward Leo of Minn., in 



“I cannot ei 
this beautiful new Chevrole 1 
but now it is a reality and 1 1 

have earned this car in just 

ure others can do the same. Thank 
ssible for me to eam more money 
have earned as much as twenty 
latf day and my bonus alone for • 
126.00. —Mrs. E. A. Conway. 

NEW CAR GIVEN— or if yo 



SEND NO MONEY! 

SIMPLY MAIL COUPON. When yon send for Selling Outfit. I also send yoor 
choice of Nylons or Socks for your personal use. Just rush your name for the 
facts about the most sensational line of hosiery for men. women and children 
ever offered. Your friends and neighbors will admire you and this unusual 
selection of most beautiful hosiery I Just mail coupon or postal card now. and 
learn at once how you. too. can eam big money in FULL or SPARE TIME 
and qualify for an EXTRA BONUS and a w > ja. 

New Car over and above your cash earnings. sCsCMVH. tVitMUZ 

WIL-KNIT HOSIERY C 0 .to^ 843 sMidifay f GiwnfieW.OWo 



■ L Lowell Wilkin, WIL-KNIT HOSIERY CO. Inc. Be Sure to Send 

■ 8433 Midway. GREENFIELD. OHIO Hose Size 

■ Please rush all facts about your guaranteed hosiery money- 
I making plan and NEW CAR offer. Everything you send me 
J now. is FREE. 



ONLY YOUR 



MEN! WOMEN! take orders for famous 

mONS GUARANTEED 9ms. 



THE RECKONING 



A Report on Your 
Vote3 and Comments 



Over 70% of you picked the Jones novelet for first place, but there was 
just enough dissent to make the point-score higher than I’d expected. Sheck- 
ley received no vote lower than third place (and only two of those), even 
those disliking Jones nominating him for the number two spot. So, Robert 
emerges the only contender without boos from the cash customers. The 
Coppel story apparently found you pretty well in agreement — it tvas the 
only one to receive no first-place votes — so I must apologize and strive to 
mend my ways. (Most of the objections were on the grounds of the story 
being better suited for a fantastic-tale magazine.) 

The returns on the question of running series of novelets which add up 
to a single book-length novel (not, mind you, just a series of novelets deal- 
ing with the same characters) show that there is a very slight edge in fa- 
vor. Thanks for voting; I take this to mean that you’ll be willing to consider 
one if I can find one that’s really outstanding. (The opposition need not worry 
about my rushing into type with the first one I can find, merely for the sake 
of doing it.) 

Here’s how the stories for November came out: 



1. Doomsday’s Color-Press (Jones) 2.00 

2. We Are Alone (Shockley) 2,20 

3. The Winning of Wooha (Wmterbotham) 3.38 

4. ... And Found Wanting (West) 4.00 

5. Legion of the Lost (Coppel) 4.50 



Send your coupon to FUTURE SCIENCE FICTION, c/o Columbia 
Publications, Inc., 241 Church Street, New Yortt 13, New York. 

Number these in order of your preference, to the left i 
of numeral; if you thought any of them bad, mark | 
an “X” beside your dislikes. 

— 1. Courier of Chaos (Anderson) ; 

— 2. The Moon Is Death (Jones) ; 

— 3. Romance (Fyfe) ! 

— 4. A Big Man With The Girls (MacCreigh > 

& Merril) . . . . j 

— 5. . . . And The Truth Will Make You Free ! 

(Simak) J 

* — 6. Cold War (Warner, Jr.) ! 

Who ore your nominees tor the three best letters m "It Says Here"? £ 

■ 

2 ! 

3 \ 

General Comment . J 
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“How I Became a 
Hotel Hostess” 



“How I Stepped 

into a 

Big Pay Hotel Job” 




Mrs. Helen V. Roberts 
Now Succeeding in Po- 
sition as Hostess-As- 
sistant Director, With- 
out Previous Hotel Ex- 
perience 

"Lewis advertisements al- 
ways held my attention 
arid I hoped some day 
to be able to take their 
course. The time came at 
middle age, when I 
found it possible to do 



what I wanted. 

After graduating, I accepted the position of 
Hostess-Assistant Director at the YWCA Res- 
ident Hotel here in Honolulu. 

I am most grateful for my Lewis Training and 
standards as a guide." 




Fernand C. Duval, 
Former Actor Wins 



Success as Hotel Man- 



ager Although With- 
out Previous Hotel Ex- 



perience 



"Right about the time I 
decided to build a more 
substantial, dependable 
career for myself, I saw 
a Lewis advertisement, 
sent for the booklet and 
enrolled. 

I was proud the day I obtained my first position 
as manager of this hotel in New York. The fu- 
ture looks bright with ever-increasing pay and 
opportunities assured. I owe my success to Lewis 
Training." 



STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 



Well-paid, important positions, 
ever-increasing opportunities 
and a sound, substantial future 
await trained men and women 
in essential hotels, clubs, de- 
fense housing, officers' and ser- 
vice clubs. Lewis graduates 
"making good" as Managers, 
Assistant Managers, Executive 
Housekeepers, Hostesses, and 
in 55 other types of well-paid 
positions. 

Record-breaking travel and de- 
fense needs mean greater op- 
portunities than ever. 

Previous experience proved un- 
necessary in this business, 
where you are not dropped be- 
cause you are over 40. Lewis 
Training qualifies you at home 
in leisure time. 



FREE book describes this fascinating 
field; tells how you are registered FREE 
of extra cost in Lewis National Place- 
ment Service. Mail the coupon NOW! 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 

Room WC-2561, Washington 7, D. C. 

Course Approved For All 
Veteran Training 



I.ewis Hotel Training- School 
Room WC-2561 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Send me. without obligation, your Free Book. 1 
want to know how to qualify for a well-paid posi- 
tion at home, in my leisure time. 

Name 

(Please Print Name and Address) 

Address 

City Zone State 




□ Check here If eligible for Veterans' Training. 





OF THESE NEW MASTERPIECES OF 



SCIENCE-FICTION 

■k foa/uftnO/tty fj fOO . 






H/e/co^Z 



Yes! Any 3 of These Top Science- 
Fiction Thrillers - - Yours 



for Only $1.00! 



T MAGINE — ANY 
1 THREE of these 
rocket-swift, jet-propelled SCIENCE-FIC- 
TION books — yours for only $1.00! 
Each one is crammed with science thriils of 
the future . . . packed with the imagina- 
tion that will make tomorrow's headlines 
. . . written by the most sought-after 
science-fiction writers of today. A $7.50 
to $9-00 value, complete and in handsome 
permanent bindings — but yours for only 
$1.00 on this amazing offer. 



The founding of this SCIENCE-FIC- 
TION BOOK CLUB is a recognition of 
the fact that Science- Fiction has won a 
place as an important new kind of litera- 
ture. Science-fiction has grown so fast it's 
hard to keep up with it! How is one to 
know which are the BEST new books — 



without wasting time and money wading 
through good and bad alike? 

Now — The Cream of New Science-Fiction 
Books — For Only St Each! 

The SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB 
selects each month the best and only 
the best new Science-Fiction book. And 
to enable you to ENJOY the finest with- 
out worrying about the cost, the Club 
has arranged to bring you these brand-new 
full-length books FOR ONLY $1 EACH 
(plus a few cents shipping charge) — 
even though they cost $2.50, $2.75 and 
up in publishers' original editions! 

NO Dues or Complicated Rules 
The operation of the Club is simple. 
Each month the Board of Editors reads 
all the promising new science- fiction books 
and selects the No. 1 title. Each selection 
is described WELL IN ADVANCE, in the 
Club’s interesting free bulletin, "Things 
to Come.” You take ONLY those books 
you really want — as few as four a year, 
if you wish. If you don't want the cur- 
rent selection, you notify the club. There 
are no other rules, no dues, no fees. 

SEND NO MONEY - Just Mai! 
Postcard 

We KNOW that you will enjoy member- 
ship in this unusual new book club. To 
PROVE it, we are making this amazing 
offer to new members! Your choice of 
ANY 3 of the new Science- Fiction master- 
pieces (described on the Back Cover) — 
AT ONLY $1 FOR ALL THREE. But 
this liberal offer may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. So mail postcard 
RIGHT NOW to: 

SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB 

Dept. DAG-3. Garden City, New York 



THE AST0UN01NG SCIENCE - 
FICTION ANTHOLOGY — 

A story of the Thing 
that becomes whatever it 
meets. PLUS scores of 
best tales from a dozen 
years of Astounding Sci- 
ence-Fiction Magazine, 
selected by John W. 
Campbell, Jr., editor. 
NEEDLE —By Hat Clement. 
Both the Hunter and the 
Hunted were creatures 
that had to live within 
the body of another or- 
ganism. So the Hunter 
entered the body of a 
student — and the 
strange chase went on. 
THE STANS LIKE DUST — 
By Isaac Asimov — Why 
did "they" plant a dead- 
ly radiation bomb in the 
room of the young Uni- 
versity of Earth student? 
And what could the lone 
boy do to prevent the 
planet-by-planet conquest 
of the entire Galaxy? 
DOUBLE JEOPARDY — By 
Fletcher Pratt — Two 
beautifuj women — iden- 
tical twins but unrelated 
— - one born of man and 
frightened of love v . . 
the other made by 'man 
and eager for love . . . 
PLUS a killer who can 
kill in TWO places at 
the same time! 

TAKEOFF — By C. Al. Korn- 
bluth. A society of rock- 
et fans starts building a 
ship for the first trip to 
the moon — and finds 
clues suggesting that con- 
struction js being paid 
by a foreign power. 

THE PUPFET MASTERS — 

By Robert A. Heinlein. 
How would YOU combat 
an invasion of earth such 
as this? A flying saucer 
lands in Iowa. From it 
ooze parasitic slugs that 
enter man's bodies and 
turn them into puppets. 
And then the puppets 
conceal all traces of the 
invasion ! 




